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he beeping sound of the locater re- 
assures James Bond, secret agent 
007 (Roger Moore), that he is 
heading in the right direction. For days, he 
has been searching for the remains of 003, 
praying that the information the deceased 
agent carried is still retrievable. He must be 
cautious, though. Russian helicopters are 
surveying the same area. Looking for Bond. 
On skis, clad all in white, 007 approaches 
the signal's source. Using a small ice axe, he 
carefully strips the ice from the lifeless arm 
and ski protruding from the snow. With 
003's body partially freed from its frozen 
prison, Bond begins a thorough search tor 
the object of his quest. A sudden sound 
catches his attention. And the approaching 
chopper blades make him flatten into the 
snow, hugging the cold for dear life. 
Aboard the helicopter, an officer spots 
the movement below and radios a ground 
patrol. They have tound the British in- 
telligence agent. But the chopper moves 
away,amaneuver calculated to make Bond 
believe they have missed him. 
Bond uneerths a locket around 003's 
neck. Inside, tucked beneath the faded 
photo, is a small microchip. Quickly 
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pocketing it, Bond concentrates on his 
senses. The sounds of several soldiers on 
skis have made his body tense, preparing 
for the battle to come. He must be especially 
caretul since the ice and snow in the cre- 
vasse make balance difficult. One misstep 
could be fatal. Before he can make another 
move, 003's body pitches into the chasm, 
very nearly taking 007 with him into the icy 
grave. 

As he regains his balance, Bond hears a 
Russian cock a rifle. With death seconds 
away, Bond jumps miraculously over the 
crevasse and skiis away. 

The chase is on. Bond must use his wits 
and reflexes to avoid the soldiers and make 
it back to the rendezvous point. He skis, try- 
ing to avoid being shot while figuring out a 
way to survive in the dangerous wasteland. 
After breaking one ski, Bond latches himself 
on toa pursuing Russian SKIDOO, dispen- 
sing its driver—who quickly gets hung up, 
dangling over a precipice. But the chopper 
is back overhead, guns blazing. And 
Bond's vehicle is hit, out of control... 
crashing into a snowbank. The superspy 
wrenches a runner from the wreck, employ- 
ing it as a surtboard to break through the 
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Eyes alert, these Russian chopper troopers are looking for a superspy. And when they 


find, they wil] kill him. 
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surrounding troops, skiing down the hill 
toward the ice-floe filled waters. 

The helicopter follows, an unstoppable 
juggernaut. James Bond must die. 

Bond reaches the water's edge, jumping 
onto the nearest ice floe as a storm of 
machine gun fire shatters down from the 
chopper. He scrambles for cover, knowing 
this menace must be dealt with. 

Calmly amidst the cold, he reaches into 
his backpack, removing a flare. As the 
chopper makes its next pass, he fires. 

The flare hits the helicopter, ricochets in- 
side the cockpit and explodes. The chopper 
smashes down to Earth into the side of a 
glacier. 

Bond is gone. He has tound the iceberg 
tlying the Union Jack—actually a 
camoutlaged launch—and slips aboard and 
into the arms of fellow agent Kimberley 
Jones (Mary Stavin). 

Unwrapping a bottle of Russian vodka 
and atin of caviar, he smiles. “It's five days 
to Alaska.” Kimberly winks and the two 
retire for a short winter's nap in the private 
quarters as the ship begins its long trek back 
to base. 


week later, Bond reports for duty 

as usual in a nondescript building 

in London. He removes his hat, and 
as is his fashion, prepares to toss it to the 
waiting rack on the wall next to M's door. 
His shot is blocked, however, by a large 
straw hat, obviously belonging to the 
faithful Miss Moneypenny (Lois Maxwell). 
But before she can enter into repartee with 
the dapper agent, the gruff voice from in- 
side calls, “Omit the customary plea- 
santries, Miss Moneypenny. We're pressed 
for time.” 

Bond immediately enters the dim and 
proper office of M (Robert Brown) and as 
usual, is greeted with neither smile nor 
handshake from the head of Britain's in- 
telligence division. Also present in the room 
are Q, the crusty but adventurous armorer 
(Desmond Llewelyn), and Minister of 
Detense Frederick Gray (Geoffrey Keen), 
his presence indicating a matter of the ut- 
most importance to Queen and country. 

What catches Bond's eye, however, is the 
incongruous presence of a dog-like robot 
roaming the room. “Prototype of a highly 
sophisticated robot surveillance machine,” 
© announces, “If you took the trouble to 
read my department's circulars!” Unmoved, 
M orders the brieting to begin. 

The tacts: a private defense contractor 
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His name is Bond. James Bond (Roger Moore). And the Russians have found him. 


has finally developed a microchip which is 
impervious to the intense magnetic pulse 
caused by an atomic explosion. One atomic 
burst in outer space over England could 
short out everything containing microchips 
from toasters to sophisticated computers 
and defense systems. 

Comparing the British microchip pattern 
on a slide projector with the one Bond 
retrieved from 003—who had penetrated 
the Soviet Union to obtain the specimen— 
one conclusion is obvious. The Russians 
have an inside source who has supplied the 
top-secret information. The chip's manufac- 
turer, Max Zorin (Christopher Walken)— 
the Minister reports—is a respected French 
industrialist with anti-Communist leanings 
and therefore above reproach. Neverthe- 
less, Bond questions that assessment in light 
of the microchip's technology leak to the 
USSR. M agrees, pointing out that 007 is be- 
ing assigned to find out whether Zorin is in- 
deed involved. 

Then, it’s off to the races. To Bond, it 
seems somewhat odd to be surrounded by 
his colleagues, M, Q and Miss Moneypen- 
ny, not at the office, but at the race track. 
Still, there's business to be done and Bond 
focuses his binoculars on Zorin's private 
box. "Zorin was born in Dresden, fled to the 
west in the '60s. French passport. Speaks at 
least five languages with no accent. The first 
fortune in oil and gas trading. Now a second 
inelectronics and high-tech," M reports in 
a dry, toneless voice. 





What catches Bond's eye, instead, is the 
tall, muscular black woman behind Zorin. 
She is attractive and somehow heart- 
stopping, a woman who immediately in- 
trigues the agent. "We're not sure about 
her," M advises. "Name's May Day (Grace 
Jones). American. She's.never far from 
him." 

After the first race, M takes Bond to meet 
their inside man, horse trainer Tibbett 
(Patrick Macnee) who reports that, yet 
again, Pegasus, another Zorin horse, has 
beaten long odds by winning. It appears 
that many horses with less-than-superior 
breeding from the Zorin stables have been 
winning races over a period of time. Tibbett 
shares his suspicion that somehow, the 
races have been fixed. In fact, the French 
Jockey Club has already hired a private in- 
vestigator to look into the matter. 

Later, Bond finds himself atop the Eiffel 
Tower, dining in the chic restaurant there 
with Achille Aubergene (Jean Rougerie), 
the detective employed by the French 
Jockey Club. He looks small and plump but 
bursts with enthusiasm. During the course 
of the gourmet meal, Aubergene explains 
that tests proved drugs were not present in 
Zorin's horses but the records regarding 
Zorin himself and his life before he left East 
Germany are mysteriously incomplete. As 
they watch Dominique ef su Papillons, the 
restaurant's lovely entertainer, fly a 
startlingly graceful butterfly over their 
heads, Aubergene notes he plans to attend 











Now, they will kill him, but 
tackles a Russian attacker. 
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Bond hijacks a Russian snowmobile to escape. 












But the chopper pursues, bringing swift death. 
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And Bond retaliates, his flare bringing down the chopper. 
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Zorin's annual sales event at the stud farm 
near Paris. The answer may be there. 

Unseen by Bond, a second masked per- 
son is casting a butterfly through the au- 
dience, mimicking Dominique while keep- 
ing time with the performance on stage. 
Suddenly, the second butterfly strikes! It 
grazes Aubergene’s cheek and the little 
Frenchman immediately begins to choke. A 
fast-acting poison courses through his 
body, killing him within seconds as James 
Bond sits helplessly. As panic rises 
throughout the room, Bond draws his gun 
and pursues the masked murderer out of the 
restaurant and up the staircase. 

Then, as Bond watches, the assasin leaps 
from the Eiffel Tower—to his doom? No. His 
parachute opens and he floats away 
gracetully and free. Bond hurries to the 
street, commandeers a taxi, and begins a 
mad chase through the streets of Paris, 
keeping one eye on the sky and the other on 
oncoming traffic. It’s useless. The vehicle 
gets wrecked, a truck shearing it in half. 
Bond, imperturbable, continues driving 
and then crashes a wedding reception. The 
assassin, in the meantime, has come to 
Earth, alighting on a speedboat which roars 
away. Its pilot is Max Zorin. And the 
assassin, removing her hood, is the woman, 


May Day. 


ometime later, Bond and Tibbett 

roll through the gates of the Zorin's 

Belmor Stud Farm, ina Rolls Royce. 
007 poses as horse breeder James Sinjin- 
Smythe with Tibbett as his long-suffering 
manservant/chaffeur. Arriving late, they 
immediately proceed to the preview where 
Bond assesses the quality of both the horses 
for sale and the people present. Escorted by 
Scarpine (Patrick Bauchau), Zorin's trusted 
aide, Bond expresses interest in Zorin's 
prized Badajoz colt. 

After the preview, Bond is taken into the 
fabulous estate house, a 17th century 
chateau, by the seductively beautiful Jenny 
Flex (Alison Doody) while Tibbett struggles 
along manfully, carting the luggage and 
resenting every moment of his undercover 
assignment. Once inside the tastefully 
decorated room, Bond turns on a tape 
recorder with previously recorded banter 
between himself and Tibbett. As the tape 
plays the master-servant scene, the two pro- 
fessionals check the room for bugs and note 
the location of each listening device. Once 
secure, Tibbett observes that Pegasus, 
Zorins top horse, has apparently dis- 
appeared inside the stable. Bond decides a 
search will be in order later, but first there 
are festivities—a reception and the chance 
to meet Max Zorin in person. 

White jacket and black tie in place, Bond 
walks through the party looking about 
aimlessly, but actually studying everyone 
and everything. His photographic memory 
stores information about the layout of the 
house and grounds. Then, Scarpine inter- 
rupts. Unseen by Bond, Zorin watches from 
a window. Seeing his guest distracted by 
Scarpine, Zorin turns to complete his own 


At the races, Pegasus, the winning horse, goes momentarily mad—only to be quieted by May Day (Grace Jones). Its strange 





behavior may be involved in 007's newest assignment: the investigation of its owner, Max Zorin (Christopher Walken). 


business with the attractive Stacey Sutton 
(Tanya Roberts), a woman who seems a bit 
nervous about having May Day stand silent- 
ly behind her. 

Seeing Zorin and his group leave the 
study, Bond creeps to the room, picks its 
lock and begins to investigate the desk's 
contents. Using a signet ring camera and 


infrared scope, he photographs the imprint 
made by the last check written—one in the 
amount of five million dollars. Getting 
ready to return to the party, Bond is caught 
exiting the study hallway by Dr. Carl Mort- 
ner (Willoughby Gray), Zorin's personal 
physician. 

"Looking for something?" Mortner asks, 


On the Eiffel Tower. Bond's contact is murdered by a masked assassin who then 
suicidally jumps off, parachuting down to the Seine. 











Bond gives chase, (in half-a-car), but the assassin eludes him. Later. Bond and Tibbett 
(Patrick Macnee) discover steroids and microchips in Zorin’s stables. 





his voice tinged with suspicion. 

"Yes," Bond admits. "Where can I get a 
real drink around here?" 

Smiling, Mortner takes him back to the 
party, introducing him to Bob Conley 
(Manning Redwood), a man in Texan-style 
formal who readily volunteers that he's a 
San Francisco-based businessman han- 
dling all of Zorin's oil interests. 

Mentally filing the information away, 
Bond turns the conversation to Mortner as 
he tries to discover just what makes Zorin's 
horses win despite the odds. "Selective 
breeding is important," Mortner says, "but 
conditioning, training and desire are 
important—in horses or human beings." 
Sensing that their conversation could 
become dangerous, the suave Zorin inter- 
rupts, introducing himself and pumping 
Bond's hands with a firmness that speaks of 
great strength. Studying his subject, Bond 
notes the clean features, hard eyes and 
strikina blond hair. 





Searching for other company, Bond spies 
Stacey near the lake and decides to find out 
what he can from the woman. Despite every 
attempt, she rebuffs his inquisitive and 
amorous advances, piquing Bond's interest 
all the more. A distance away, May Day 
stares fiercely at Bond. "I'm sure I've seen 
him before," she tells Zorin. He orders a 
security check from Scarpine. 

Later that night, after the party ends and 
the grounds return to normal, two dark 
figures slip through the shadows to the 
stables. Dressed in black sweatsuits, Bond 
and Tibbett investigate the stalls while Scar- 
pine listens to the sounds of snoring issuing 
from Bond's room, unaware his vigilance 
has been compromised by a tape recording. 

Upon close inspection, Tibbett discovers 
the remains of surgery done on Pegasus. 
Quickly, the two agents piece together the 
answer to the mystery. À microchip and 
syringe placed inside the horse's leg allows 
Zorin to trigger the injection (via remote 
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control) of natural steroids—not drugs— 
making the horse run faster, thereby win- 
ning races. 

Before finishing their search, the pair 
chance upon an elevator built into Pegasus' 
stall which leads to an underground com- 
plex stocked with crates filled with 
microchips. “There's a world surplus of 
microchips and Zorin's hoarding them," 
Bond observes. "Why?" Just then, two 
armed guards appear and a vicious fight 
breaks out—an encounter quickly won by 
the British agents. 

Alerted to the presence of intruders, 
Zorin and May Day leave their workout ses- 
sion and check Bond's room, suspicious of 
the all-too-familiar face. Bond, meanwhile, 
struggles to cross the grounds and return to 
the house without discovery. Inspired, 007 
opts to strip down and place himself in May 
Day's bed, emphasizing the playboy image 
he established earlier in the evening. Find- 
ing him there, May Day realizes it is the 
same man who pursued her from the Eiffel 
Tower. Nevertheless, with Zorin's approval, 
she joins Bond in bed and the lights go out. 

The following morning, Zorin interviews 
Bond in his study. The well-manicured host 
extols the virtues of computers while secret- 
ly having his quest's photo taken and ac- 
cessed through the files. Who is this man? 
The computer informs Zorin: SUBJECT IS 
JAMES BOND, BRITISH SECRET AGENT 


007, USUALLY ARMED, EXIREMELY 


DANGEROUS, LICENSED TO KILL. 
Zorin's home has been infiltrated by one of 
England's top superspies. The interview 
ends. A game of death will soon begin. 
Bond dispatches Tibbett into town with 
information for M. Neither man suspects 
that May Day lurks in the backseat of the 
Rolls Royce while Zorin’s minions, Jenny 
Flex and Pan Ho (Papillon Soo Soo), follow 


in another car. Tibbett pulls into a drive- 


The investigation also turns up a sizable 
check as 007 examines Zorin's study with A 
View to a Kill. 





through car wash—only to be strangled by 
May Day, doing the dirty work of death, as 
brushes and rollers clean the Rolls’ exterior. 

Meanwhile back at the ranch, Bond has 
been challenged to a spirited ride on the 
steeple-chase course by Zorin, flanked by 
several henchmen. The wager: the colt 
Bond bought for free if he wins. " And if you 
lose, you lose," Zorin announces. 

Bond's horse is named Inferno—and the 
two certainly go through hell as the steeple- 
chase begins. Zorin's henchmen repeatedly 
try to unhorse Bond, bumping into him, 
crowding him. Water obstacles suddenly 
become wider, fences suddenly higher— 
thanks to Zorin's special racing equip- 
ment—when 007 and Inferno contront 
them. Bond succeeds in remaining in the 
saddle, avoiding the deadly obstacles and 
Zorin's microchip skullduggery (the im- 
plant triggered to drive Inferno wild). He 
veers off the course, seeking to escape to the 
main road, only to be intercepted by May 
Day, Jenny Flex and Pan Ho. 

Knocked unconscious, Bond is placed 
beside Tibbett's body in the rear of the Rolls 
Royce. The car is driven to a lake—and 
pushed into the depths by May Day. 

It sinks quickly. Is Bond finished? 

No, he manages to get out of the car, us- 
ing air from a tire to stay submerged until 
Zorin and May Day, waiting above, leave. 
Exhausted, Bond drags himself from the 
water and heads toward town with little but 
revenge on his mind. 

Zorin, the picture of confidence, meets 
with a man who turns out to be Russia's 
General Gogol (Walter Gotell), head of the 
KGB. Although regimes and leaders 
change behind the grey walls of the 
Kremlin, Gogol has managed to remain in- 
tact. He enjoys his ventures around the 
world and is usually pleased to deal with 
Max Zorin. Today, however, he looks 
distressed. “You disregard procedure,” the 
older man announces, “You did not request 
approval before eliminating 007. Reprisals 
might jeopardize on-going operations.” 

“The issue is irrelevant,” Zorin replies. “I 
have made new associations. [ no longer 
consider myself a KGB agent.” His plans 
are going smoothly and soon, Zorin feels, he 
will not need the Russians. No, instead, they 
will need Max Zorin. Ignoring Gogol’s 
demands, Zorin turns his back on the KGB, 
choosing to watch one of his horses perform 
on the practice track instead. 

It is mid-afternoon when Zorin addresses 
a group of international figures, tycoons in 
the computer business. He explains Project 
Main Strike—a plan designed to rid the 
world of Silicon Valley, California and 
leave Zorin with a corner on the microchip 
market. 

The silent tycoons are offered a limited 
partnership. All they must do is each con- 
tribute 100 million dollars, plus half the net 
income from future ventures. May Day 
helps dramatize what happens to those who 
choose to be uncooperative: a short cut— 
and a long drop—from Zorin’s zeppelin 
down, down, down to the seas below. 








Plans go awry as May Day strangles Tibbett in a car wash. 





Bond attempts to escape Zorin’'s clutches on 
horseback. 
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May Day sends the Rolls (with an un- 
conscious 007 inside) to watery doom. 
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Bond arrives in San Francisco where CIA Agent Chuck Lee (David Yip). above right 
center, has enlisted the aid of seaman O'Hourke (Bill Ackridge). 


Bond and a Russian agent dive to investigate Zorin's activities. 





And 007 soon ends up in the tub with EGB's Pola Ivanova (Fiona Fullerton) 
ble when Zorin murders : state official Howe (рано! ишш. 
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he sun glares brightly over the San 

Francisco Bay as a refreshed James 

Bond meets with CIA agent Chuck 
Lee (David Yip) at Fisherman's Wharf. Us- 
ing photos for reference, Lee runs down the 
background of Zorin's minions. “Conley is 
a geologist, runs Zorin’s oil reclamation pro- 
ject in the East Bay. Cuts corners. Last job: 
chief engineer in a South African gold 
mine. Left in a hurry after a cave-in killed 20 
miners,” Lee says. “Mortner is actually Hans 
Glaub, a German pioneer in the develop- 
ment of steroids. He tested them at con- 
centration camps during World War II." 

In order to enhance intelligence in off- 
spring, Mortner had subjected pregnant 
women in the camps to extensive steroid in- 
jections. Most aborted. Only a handful of 
the children were ever born. Around 1970, 
Zorin emigrated west, with Mortner joining 
him. “Could Zorin be one of the steroid 
kids?” Lee asks. 

"He's super intelligent. The age is right 
and he's definitely psychotic," Bond 
concludes. 

In order to investigate the covert opera- 
tions in San Francisco close-up, Bond and 
Lee are taken near Zorin's oil pumping sta- 
tion by O'Rourke (Bill Ackridge), a 
disgruntled seaman who believes Bond to 
be a reporter examining the drilling under- 
way. Dressed in a dark wet suit, Bond dives 
underwater and swims inside one of the 
pumping station's intake pipes. At the same 
time, Zorin orders the pipes tested, judging 
their worthiness for Project Main Strike now 
less than three days away. The violent, 
swirling intake nearly kills the British agent, 
but he manages to jam the impeller and 
swims to safety while Zorin's men look into 
what ruined the test. 

As he surfaces, Bond witnesses the 
discovery of two Russian agents—obviously 
sent by General Gogol. They have been 
tape recording sensitive conversations on 
board and trying to sabotage Zorin’s opera- 
tion. May Day grabs one Klotkoff (Bogdan 
Kominowski), and then defuses the limpet 
mine he planted. Zorin is impassive as 
Klotkoff pleads for his life. The hapless 
saboteur is thrown inside the now-working 
impeller, sliced to ribbons by its blades. 

Bond follows the other Russian frogman 
to the beach, tackling him from behind, on- 
ly to discover it is a female KGB agent, Pola 
Ivanova (Fiona Fullerton). The two old 
friends embrace before heading to the Nip- 
pon Relaxation Spa. 

There, Bond and Pola relax ina hot tubas 
they relive old times. The mood is careful- 
ly convivial but Bond remains alert to Pola's 
every word and action. When she suggests 
mood music, he gratefully obliges, if only to 
swap cassette tapes, hiding the Zorin recor- 
ding. "This is no time to discuss politics, 
dear girl," he remarks as they touch, kiss 
and steam rises. 

Later, Bond showers while Pola slips out 
of the room and delivers the Zorin tape to a 
patiently waiting Gogol. As the Russians 
listen to—007's substitute—Japanese music, 


Bond hastily scribbles down the few words 








he can make out from the garbled tape. It 
is enough to warn him that time is running 
short. 


t the San Francisco City Hall, 

Department of Conservation, 

Division of Oil and Mines, Bond, 
masquerading as a London Financial Times 
reporter, conducts an interview to gather 
more information. “Our economy needs in- 
vestors like Mr. Zorin. California welcomes 
him with open arms,” announces State Of- 
ficial Howe (Daniel Benzali). Duly noting 
those stirring words on a pad like a good 
reporter, Bond finishes the quickly ar- 
ranged chat by asking why Zorin is pump- 
ing seawater through his pipes instead of 
offshore oil. “Seawater is used to test the in- 
tegrity of the pipeline,” comes the reply, 
complete with a practiced smile. 

The two men walk towards the elevator as 
Bond assimilates the facts and struggles to 
make connections. Pieces are still missing 
but the clock continues to count down to 
Project Main Strike, whatever that may be. 
Before the elevator doors close, Bond spies 
Stacey Sutton striding down the hall, 
demanding Howe's attention. Bond waits at 
street level, intending to tail her and find out 
how she fits into this increasingly madden- 
ing puzzle. 

Shortly, Stacey Sutton emerges from the 
office building, drives home, oblivious to 
Bond following her. Once there, at 
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Trapped by Zorin in the burning San Francisco City Hall. Bond and Stacey Sutton 
(Tanya Roberts) manage to escape —only to discover they've been framed for murder. 


Whitewood House, Bond quickly picks the 
lock and enters the grand mansion which 
seems to house only Stacey and her cat. As 
he admires the girl's taste in furnishings, 
Bond hears the sound of showering and 
creeps into the master bedroom for a closer 
look. 

"Don't move," someone says behind him. 
It is Stacey, holding a shotgun, her face, a 
mixture of fear and anger. "So, you're just 
another Zorin stooge, Mr. ...." Before Bond 
can explain himself, a sniper tries his aim at 
Stacey. Bond knocks her out of the way and 
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quickly dispatches the gunman. But two 
other armed intruders enter the scene. 
Aided by Stacey, Bond scares the trio off 
and they quickly pile into a car and flee 
Over a Quiche des Cabinet, quickly 
whipped up by Bond in the kitchen, Stacey 
explains her connection to Zorin. Her 
grandfather had left Sutton Oil to Stacey's 
father who, in turn, expected her to inherit 
it. To prepare for the responsibility, Stacey 
studied geology, but, unexpectedly, Zorin 
had moved in, staged a rigged proxy tight, 
won control of the firm and renamed it after 
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An incredible chase twists its way engi the streets of San Francisco as Bond and Stacey Sutton E to ihe a low (but not slow) 
profile, driving a hijacked fire truck pursued by a relentless horde of cop cars. 
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himself. When her tather died, Stacey in- 
herited a small interest in the business. 
Since then, she has been fighting for con- 
trol, mostly in the courts. Zorin had offered 
her a five million dollar out-of-court settle- 
ment, hence the check Bond discovered at 
the stud farm. Now that Zorin has resorted 
to violence, Stacey declares, “I'll sell 
everything and live in a tent before I give 
up." She and Bond toast that promise. 

The next morning, Stacey finds Bond 
sleeping in an armchair near her bed, a 
shotgun in his lap. As she prepares break- 
fast, Bond notes the lovely features and at- 
tributes that make up the beautiful Miss Sut- 
ton. Those attributes are accentuated by her 
sheer nightie, but before he can further 
contemplate the matter, the house shakes 
with a mild earthquake. 





се И “Cats and canaries can sense impending 

més J a | E Ne oec ы earth tremors. For the last three weeks, 

we E ie KK a - LA 4 | | they've been extremely restless,” Stacey ex- 
Bond and Stacey explores Zorin's Main Strike Mine. And Zorin floods the shafts, killing plains, as she activates her Macintosh desk 
his own men while trying to stop 007. computer. According to the data, the 


quake's epicenter is near Zorin’s oil field. 
When Bond observes that all Zorin has been 
pumping is seawater, Stacey's eyes grow 
wide. She must see Howe. Immediately. 

The meeting proves fruitless with Howe 
refusing to do anything that will bother the 
heavy investments made by Zorin. That 
night, Chuck Lee joins Bond and Stacey, 
obtaining the information they've collected. 
He leaves, heading for the CIA field office. 
But Chuck Lee never makes it. May Day 
strikes, killing the CIA agent. 

With Lee's death unknown to them, Bond 
and Stacey make a clandestine late-night 
visit to City Hall in order to study the 
documents on file pertaining to Zorin. In 
Howe's darkened office, a carefully pre- 
pared file, marked Main Strike, gives Bond 
the final pieces to the puzzle. His elation is 
shortlived. The lights snap on, revealing 
Zorin, May Day, Scarpine, Jenny Flex and 
Pan Ho. Just then, Howe returns to his of- 
fice, amazed at the assemblage there. Zorin 
murders him with Bond's Walther PPK. 
Zorin, a vicious smile crossing his face, 
gloats about this "rather neat" plan to frame 
Bond and Stacey. "Dr. Mortner can be pro- 
ud of his creation," 007 casually announces. 

Zorin's smile twists into surprise and 
hatred. Bond knows. He is now more than 
a nuisance; he is someone who must be 
silenced forever. Gesturing for Scarpine 
and May Day to remove the hostages, Zorin 
nods to Pan Ho and Jenny Flex. The two 
douse the area with gasoline. Bond and 
Stacey are locked in an elevator. As his final 
farewell, Zorin tosses a molotov cocktail at 
the wall. The inferno begins. 

Burning his fingers in the process, Bond 
manages to pry open the elevator's roof 
hatch and hauls Stacey to the car's top. 
Together, they cross to a second, flaming 
elevator. And with smoke billowing around 
them, they escape the hell that City Hall has 
become. Charred and tired, 007 promises 
a reckoning. Too many have died. 
Aubergene. Tibbett. The Russian Klotkoff. 
Howe. Zorin will be stopped. Terminated 
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Together, the two remove the deadly 
detonator from the shaft filled with ex- | 
plosives, hoping to thwart Project Main 
Strike. 
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with extreme prejudice. 

Outside City Hall, police keep on-lookers 
away trom the dozens of firemen attempting 
to keep the blaze under control. Bond ex- 
plains to a police captain that Howe is dead. 
The officer already knows that, withdrawing 
Bond's gun, the trusted Walther PPK. “This 
is the murder weapon,” the policeman 
reveals. Hoping to avoid a second arrest, 
Bond suggests the captain try and reach 
Chuck Lee of the CLA. “We picked up his 
body in Chinatown,” observes the dull- 
faced officer. "You're under arrest." 

Bond's reply is to kick a firehose free, the 
water knocking the captain down. The 
superspy's only means of escape is a 
ludicrous one, but field agents know that it's 
better to use any means of transportation 
than be caught in a compromising situation. 
With Stacey running behind him, Bond 
takes the driver's seat of an unused fire truck 
and roars away from the scene, with lights 
flashing and sirens wailing. 

A hell-raising chase up and down the 
streets of San Francisco ensues as Bond and 
Stacey, in the fire engine, are pursued by a 
phalanx of police cars. Through perilous 
curves and up dangerous hills, the cops 
speed after the firetruck—all racing as if 
they're going to a fire. Bond uses all his cun- 
ning to whittle down pursuit—and with 
Stacey at the wheel—they pull a final trick, 
hurtling over a drawbridge as it goes up. 
The police have no choice but to stop. James 
Bond has eluded them. And he heads 
off. . .to find Max Zorin and stop him. 





And May Day rides the detonator out of the mine, sacrificing 
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herself to save millions. 


ot far from the Golden Gate Bridge, 
Bond and Stacey drive up to a 
building emblazoned with a Zorin 
sign. Hidden away, it sits at a fenced-in 
area, the Main Strike Mine, an abandoned 
mine alive with a curious amount of activi- 
ty. Bond quickly finds two straggling 
employees and relieves them of both con- 
sciousness and uniforms. 

Inside the mine, Bond strains his senses, 
for any sign of danger. There is nothing. 
They may have enough time. Closer to the 
center of activity, Stacey notes that no min- 
ing is underway, but men are shoring up the 
root for some reason. As the two investigate 
further, they discover a large store of 
dangerous explosives and a small room with 
a three-dimensional table-top diorama of 
the San Francisco Bay Area. And then it all 
becomes clear to Stacey Sutton. 

"He'll kill millions,” she says breathless- 
ly. The shapely geologist explains Zorin's 
scheme. Using the Sutton Oil Wells, Zorin 
has been pumping seawater into the 
Hayward Fault. And he has tunneled under 
the San Andreas Lakes, planning an explo- 
sion to drain them and flood the San 
Andreas Fault. The key geological lock be- 
tween the two faults is below the Main Strike 
Mine. By setting an explosion here, Zorin 
hopes to move both faults together—trig- 
gering a massive earthquake and the 
flooding of the entire Silicon Valley. The 
catastrophe will destroy not only lives, but 
decades worth of research and develop- 
ment. "All to coincide with the spring tide 
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for maximum effect,” she concludes. 

Checking the posted tide chart, Bond 
realizes there is one hour left. 

The two try to leave unobserved, but 
Zorin spots them and orders Pan Ho, Jenny 
Flex and May Day to stop them. As the chase 
twists through shafts, Scarpine notes the 
time of detonation is nearing. Despite Con- 
ley's protests, Zorin orders that all proceed 
on time, consigning not only the British 
superspy but his own people to oblivion. 
Scarpine eliminates Conley. 

Inthe tunnels, Bond faces his fiercest foe, 
the deadly assassin, May Day. Looking 
more like a barbarian than a beautiful 
woman, May Day sneers and lunges at 
Bond. But there is more to fear than this 
amazon. Zorin sets off the explosion. And 
the San Andreas Lakes begin to drain, 
flooding the shafts, sweeping Pan Ho and 
Jenny Flex away into the arms of watery 
death. Stacey clings to a support as she wat- 
ches in horror. And then the shaft fills en- 
tirely, washing over the battling May Day 
and Bond. 

“Right on schedule,” Zorin smiles and 
walks away. Without another thought for his 
former employees, he boards his airship 
with Scarpine and Dr. Mortner, intending 
to watch the destruction of California from 
the skies. 

Below, inthe flooded mine, Bond breaks 
the surface. When May Day joins him, she 
mutters with disgust, “I thought the creep 
loved me.” Bond asks for her help in stop- 
ping Zorin and she agrees. They must get 
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down into another shaft and remove the se- 
cond detonator—booby-trapped, it cannof 
be disarmed. May Day manually cranks a 
winch, lowering Bond to the detonator. He 
hooks the winch to the detonator while May 
Day strains to pull both from the shaft. That 
task completed, the two load the detonator 
on a flatbed. But its handbrake breaks off. 
Either May Day or Bond can escape to 
freedom, not both. May Day makes the 
choice, forcing the brake into position and 
riding it out of the mine and into history. 
"Get Zorin for me!" are her last words. 

Hurtling from the mine shaft, the 
detonator explodes. À crater remains as 
May Day's memorial, surrounded by flat- 
tened nearby buildings. 

Stacey, meanwhile, has also managed to 
escape the mine. The explosion startles her, 
but she knows Bond is safe. He has to be. 
And, suddenly, he is in sight, but before she 
can reach him, Zorin's airship sweeps low 
and Zorin grabs her in his arms, taking her 
hostage. 

Bond runs after the ascending craft, on- 
ly barely managing to grab onto the moor- 
ing cable which trails in its wake. Straining 
his already tired muscles to their limits, 
Bond climbs towards the gondola, hoping 
to remain unobserved. Zorin spots the 
dangling figure and assumes the pilot's con- 
trols from Scarpine in an effort to free 
himself forever of this eternal nemesis, 
James Bond. 

Dr. Mortner holds a gun on Stacey as she 
struggles to see 007's fate. Every aerial 
maneuver executed by Zorin only increases 
Bond's resolve as he inches closer to the 
cabin. However, Zorin aims the craft at the 
Golden Gate Bridge, hoping to smash 
Bond into the structure, swatting him like a 
fly. "This will hurt him more than me," Zorin 
promises. 

At almost the last moment, with the water 
passively washing beneath him, Bond 
manages to tie the mooring cable around a 
bridge support strut. The airship lurches as 
the mooring line's slack runs out, holding 
the zeppelin motionless. Zorin grows 
angrier, determined to kill 007. 

Bond, meanwhile, climbs up the bridge's 
suspension cable, approaching the stalled 
airship tied to the Golden Gate. The craft 
turns and begins to move, creating slack. 
The mooring cable moves up the support 
strut, nearing Bond. Inside the ship, just 
then, Stacey seizes an opportunity and at- 
tacks Zorin from behind. She hits both him 
and the throttle, causing the airship to lurch 
perilously forward. 

The craft smashes into the top of the 
bridge's tower, puncturing the airbag. The 
occupants are thrown to their knees. 

For Bond, this is his last opportunity to 
bring Zorin to justice. 

Stacey slams Scarpine over the head with 
a fire extinguisher, putting out his lights. 
She leaps from the gondola to the top of the 
tower where Bond grabs her. They embrace 
passionately. But Zorin, enraged, has 
followed Stacey out of the gondola, bring- 
ing an axe with him. 
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Dr. Mortner (Willoughby Gray) attempts to destroy the triumphant Agent 007, but his efforts fail—only to ignite and destroy the 
Zorin Zeppelin. Finally, James Bond (below) earns a wet (and snoop-recorded) reward. 


While trying to maintain his balance, 
Bond faces Zorin. The microchip tycoon 
looks insane, but Bond can’t afford being 
Zorin's therapy, as the axe comes swinging 
towards his chest. The two men grapple and 
struggle in a battle to the death while Stacey 
watches helplessly from a landing just 
below them. Bond's foot slips. Zorin grabs 
the axe by its edges, trying to choke the 
secret agent with the handle. With his last 
remaining strength, Bond flips Zorin over, 
sending him spinning, careening, scream- 
ing into the waiting sea. 

Watching his glorious creation fall from 
the bridge, Dr. Mortner knows there must 
be vengeance. He grabs a dynamite stick 


and lights it to pitch at Bond. But 007 slashes = 


back with the axe, cutting the mooring 
cable, pitching Mortner to the floor. The 
dynamite falls from his hand, rolling, ex- 
ploding, igniting the airship. Within 
seconds, it too falls to the sea. 


T: CIA and British Intelligence are 
around to clean up the loose ends 
of Bond's mission. As for the 
superspy himself, no body has been found. 

In a rare moment of detente, General 
Gogol arranges a smal] meeting with the 
Minister of Defense and the man he knows 
like a brother but chooses to call M. “The 
tirst ever awarded to a non-Soviet citizen," 
he explains, offering the Red Star for Com- 
rade Bond to M. 

The Minister officially declines the honor 
while M puffs on his ever-present pipe, ask- 





ing, "Can Silicon Valley be so important to 
Russia?" 

"If destroyed," Gogol admits with rare 
candidness, "Soviet Research would grind 
to.a halt." 

M informs General Gogol that Bond is 
missing and presumed dead, killed during 
his efforts to stop the mad Zorin. In her of- 
tice, Miss Moneypenny sits crying. 

Elsewhere, a nation away, in Whitewood 
House in California, Q's Snooper trundles 
through the halls and heads toward the 


sound of running water. Inside, the 


Snooper's camera spies Bond and Stacey 
enjoying a hot shower together. Her back is 
to him as he uses a sponge to spread the 
frothy white soap over her. 

From the master control room, Q's eyes 
light up. He smiles. Quickly turning off the 
viewscreen, he reaches for the telephone to 
inform M, reporting, "007 alive—cleaning 
up a few details...” 

THIS IS THE END OF 

"A VIEW TO À KILL" 

. . .BUT JAMES BOND 
WILL RETURN 








'm encouraged to impersonate myself 

when I play James Bond," says Hoger 

Moore, back for his seventh mission as 
as the agent with the license to kill. “The on- 
ly thing is: I don't carry a Walther PPK in 
private life.” 

But he does carry with him many of 
Bond's charms. Somewhere along the line, 
while honing his skills portraying smooth- 
talking gambler Beau Maverick, globe- 
trotting adventurer Simon “The Saint” 
Templar and notorious playboy Lord Brett 
Sinclair in The Persuaders, the roles and 
the actor who plays them became one. 

When Moore assumed the mantle of Jan 
Fleming's James Bond, he didn't just con- 
tinue the role. Moore absorbed it. James 
Bond became yet another extension of 
Roger Moore. Beginning with Live and Let 
Die, he imbued James Bond with the same 
playful, coy charm that typified his TV char- 
acters, radically transtorming the series’ 
style and making Agent 007 undeniably his 
own, 
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Being a secret agent can be aromantic profession as 007 (Roger Moore) discovers, between the sheets with May Day (Grace Jones). 


DOSSIER 


Roger Moore 


Over the last 11 years as Bond, his suave 
portrayal of the man with the license to kill 
has entertained millions. The Bond adven- 
tures have, after all, now been seen by more 
than one billion moviegoers. 

Moore has completed seven spectacular 
missions on Her Majesty's Secret Service, 
repulsing sharks and sharktoothed assas- 
sins, wrestling serpents and sumo wrestlers, 
risking safety and sainthood in the line of 
duty. Armed with his Walther PPK and the 
plethora of unique weaponry created by Q 
Branch, he has challenged the insidious 
schemes of a score of malevolent madmen, 
journeying from the slopes of Switzerland to 
the edge of China into the far reaches of 
outer space itself. . . to defeat evildoers and 
destroy their fantastic plans for world- 
domination. 

For James Bond (and Roger Moore), it 
has been all ina day's work in Live and Let 
Die (1973), The Man with the Golden Gun 
(1974), The Spy who Loved Me (1977), 
Moonraker (1979), For Your Eyes Only 
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(1981) and Ocfopussy (1983). And despite 
the perils and the problems, Moore hasn't 
grown tired of being asuperspy. He's back 
again with A View to a Kill. 

"Actually, I’m playing James Bond again 
because I feel sorry for Cubby [film series 
producer Albert R. Broccoli]," Moore says, 
his playful grin never waning. "He'll have 
aterrible job finding anybody else who will 
work as cheap as! do. Actually, L enjoy the 
work. I'm glad people are still misguided 
enough to employ me. 

"The villains have the best 
roles. I have always wanted 

to play the villain.” 
— Roger Moore 

“Acting has always been fun for me! And ' 
it's ridiculous—I'm paid for being some- 
body else. Actually, I'm overpaid for being 


somebody else, but don't tell the producers 
that!" 











The only time Moore regrets his 007 
assignment is when the inevitable explo- 
sions commence. 

“And! don't mean the explosions when | 
go in and discuss money,” he says. “I mean 
the explosions on the set when everything 
around me blows up. I've been injured 
several times. I don't like loud noises. I'm 
quite quiet, peace-loving and well- 
balanced. I'm not cut out for this sort of 
thing." 

He grins. "That shows what a good actor 
I am. I always look as if I'm enjoying it.” 

Actually, he’s enjoying his superspy role 
more now than ever before. 

"I think after The Man with the Golden 
Gun, we started letting a little more of my 
humor creep in," Moore says. "The first two 
Bonds I did were a little experimental, but 
with The Spy who Loved Me, I think we 
found the right ingredients, the right level 
of humor, the right approach." 

He attributes that discovery to a change 
in directors. 

“Guy Hamilton [director of Goldfinger 

and three other Bonds], who was sticking to 
his formula, left and Lewis Gilbert, who is 
much freer and shares my sense of humor, 
came on with Spy,” Moore says. “I think we 
reached a peak with Octopussy [directed by 
John Glen], which was very outrageous. 
What we're saying to the audience is: ‘Look, 
you ve been seeing these things for 23 years 
and they are intended to be fun. We want 
| ши — = = you to laugh with us, not at us.’ 
James Bond (Moore) is a man of many hats — whether about to go mining (above left) or “To me, the Bond situations are so ridic- 
off to the races (right). He’s equally at home no matter where a mission takes him. ulous, so outrageous. I mean, this man is 
supposed to be a spy and yet, everybody 
knows he’s a spy. Every bartender in the 
world offers him martinis that are shaken 
and not stirred. What kind of serious spy is 
recognized everywhere he goes? It's out- 
rageous. So, I think you have to treat the 
humor outrageously as well. 

“My personality is entirely different than 
previous Bonds. I'm not that cold-blooded 
killer type. Which is why I play it mostly for 
laughs. 

“Even if I'm in a drama, l like a relaxed at- 
mosphere on the set. If everyone around me 
is serious, I tighten up, and it just doesn't 
work—I need a laugh at the end of a take. I 
would hate to do Hamlet for three hours." 

The violence of the Bond movies doesn't 
clash with Moore's light approach. "Basic- 
ally, we have very little brutality in Bond. As 
Cubby once said, we are sadism for the 
family. Most of the violence is mechanical, 
Disney violence. 

"We don't have slow-motion blood spur- 
ting out of people. In fact, we rarely see any 
blood in a Bond film at all," Moore an- 
nounces, "except when I mistime my stunts 
and put my hand though a plate-glass win- 
dow, as I did in A View to a Kill. Then, 
there's blood all over the place." 

The spectacular stunts of the Bond films 
NUN | | areone of the series’ hallmarks—with Agent 
a ж РЕЙ $8 007 running, leaping and parachuting in- 

= > ы = = toadventure. “I don’t think you can overdo 
A drink will often sooth the nerves of a British superspy. even if. as Moore notes, it's the stunts as long as they are well done. This 
stirred, not shaken. Every bartender in the world knows better. is escapism,” Moore notes. 
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Clinging to each other, Bond (Moore) and 
Stacey Sutton (Tanya Roberts) have a real View 


Despite the well-publicized work of the to a Kill — from the top of the Golden Gate Bridge. 


thrill-seeking specialists led by action se- 
quences arranger Martin Grace and auto 
sequences arranger Remy Julienne, the 
rumor persists that Roger Moore does a// his 
own stunts. "Of course I do them," he con- 
fesses with a smile. "And I also do my own 
lying. 

"Actually, I don't mind doing some 
stunts, but nof in scenes with explosives. 
One of my worst moments was in The Spy 
who Loved Me, where I got three holes 
blasted in my rear when a chair blew up— 
that was painful! Those shots are wonderful- 
ly effective on the screen, but the audience 
doesn't have to feel the heat. 

"Still, the most difficult scenes," he grins, 
"are the love scenes, of course." 

That's just one of the dangers of portray- 
ing a sexy superspy. Another is boredom. 
Sometimes, playing Bond can actually be "a 
drag. Some days, they are fun to do and 
some days, they aren't. 

"With the Bonds, I go all over the bloody 
world. I'm always tearing off to one place or 
another, spending my life traveling. Some- 
times, I get fed up hanging around for 
scenes when I have relatively little to do. I'll 
pass the time with a Times crossword puz- 
zle, Scrabble or Backgammon games with 
Cubby,” Moore explains. “The days I enjoy 
most are the days when I have something to 
do. If you read the scripts, you'll find that I 
have very littleto say. Lots of action but not 
much dialoque." 

When he's not making a movie, he re- 
turns home to Gstaad, Switzerland, where 
he lives with his wife, former actress Luisa 
Mattioli, and their three children: Deborah, 
Geoffrey and Christian. 

Moore was born in the South London 
suburb of Stockwell. His father was a 
policeman and amateur magician, talents 
Moore would later incorporate, albeit to an 
exaggerated degree, in Simon Templar and 
James Bond. His first job was as a cartoonist, 
"though I wasn't very good." He was right. 
Moore was fired and found work as a movie 
extra. Eventually, he entered the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art and graduated 
with a degree "and an Equity card that said 
I was an actor. I still don't believe it—and 
nobody else does either." 

After toiling, largely unnoticed, in films 
like The Last Time I Saw Paris, Caesar and 
Cleopatra, The King's Thief and Diane, he 
migrated to America and was put to work on 
the television production line, becoming a 
familiar guest-star in Warner Bros. series. 
Soon, he was starring in a succession of his 
own series: /vanhoe (as "a Boy Scout in 
shining armor"), The Alaskans and 
Maverick. 

Everyone knows Moore for his later 
heroic characterizations but few remember 
him as Beau Maverick, the British con man 
who rode the West in Maverick. When 
James Garner left his Bret Maverick role in 
a contract dispute, Moore replaced him, 
only to leave himself after only one season. 

“Т was not served well, I'm afraid by the 
Maverick scripts when | was on the show,” 








Moore recalls. “They were tired scripts and 
blurred in my mind while I was doing them. 
I was suspended by Warners because I re- 
fused to do them. Jack Warner called me in 
for a meeting. I sent word back that I was 
sick and in Las Vegas doing therapy for my 
fingers at the crap tables. 

"Eventually, I went in to talk. I didn't think 
my scripts were any good. So, they promis- 
ed that they would tailor them the way I felt 
they should be. They didn't, so I left." 

Instead, he went back to Europe, did a 
few movies and realized a dream by starring 
in The Saint, a TV series based on Leslie 
Charteris’ internationally successful novels 
of a heroic rogue. “For seven years, The 
Saint completely dominated my life,” 
Moore remembers. “It was eventually sold 
to 80 countries and is still being shown.” 

After saving hundreds of lives during his 
tenure as The Saint and a few more, with co- 
star Tony Curtis’ help, on The Persuaders, 


he earned his license to kill, saving the 
world six more times as Agent 007. 

In A View toa Kill, Bond once again bat- 
tles a megalomaniac bent on a scheme that 
will kill millions and, not incidentally, fat- 
ten his checking account. Even after seven 
screen assignments, Moore hasn't grown 
weary of the series’ style nor does he think 
audiences have. 


"I don't particularly like kill- 
ing...not that I weep whenI 
knock off a villain." 

— Roger Moore 


"How else could you do it differently?" he 
asks. “That is the formula. Bond has to com- 
bat something. The more evil the villains 
are, the better it is, the more the audience 
roots for 007." 
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play the villain for a change. “They are the 
best parts,” he says, though noting, “I don't 
aggressively look for different roles, but if 
I don'tfall asleep while I'm reading a script, 
it interests me. 

“What do I look for in a role? Well, not too 
much butter. . . Actually, it's what I won't 
do. 

"I won't make anything my children can't 
see. Eventually, it's going to have to enter- 
tain all kinds of people—I don't want to 
make movies just for myself and Luciano 
Visconti." 

Moore has no doubt James Bond will con- 
tinue if, and when, he leaves the role. “And 
that actor will have his own interpretation of 
the character.” 

Will someone else be getting that chance 
soon? 

“I always say this is going to be the final 
one. Why should I change my dialogue 
now?” Roger Moore laughs. “I think my 
wife, Luisa, would like me to hand in my 
license to kill and move on to something 
more dramatic. I'm sure she would like to 
see me win an Oscar. She obviously has 

| EM ideas above my station. This isn't to imply 
—— m= that James Bond and A View to a Kill isn't. 


! 
ж. | | “- 7 pos s ә | Though, Moore admits, he would like to 























Underground (above) and off the set (opposite page), 007 (Moore) is in action — with Bond serious stuff—with a $30 million budget, 
Girls Mary Stavin (as Kimberley Jones, left) and Carol Ashby (Butterfly Lady). how much more serious can you get?" 
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James Bond (Moore) cleans up, aided by Soviet spy Pola Ivanova (Fiona 
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tarring in A View to a Kill has been 

the most significant step in my 

career to date." That's how Bronx- 
born Tanya Roberts sees her role as the 
latest in the long and lovely line of Bond 
Women. But, she notes, Stacey Sutton is a 
Bond beauty with a difference. 

"The character is integral to the plot and 
Stacey is very involved with Bond's deter- 
mined destruction of the evil Max Zorin— 
played by Christopher Walken," Roberts 
explains. “Stacey is from a well-to-do 
background and has a degree in geology, 
so she is no dumb blonde. 

“Stacey is not just a pretty girl on Bond's 
arm. She's very strong, bright and indepen- 
dent. She's totally on her own—her father 
and grandíather are both dead. It's a real- 
ly good character, an important role in 
moving the story on, and something dif- 
ferent than I've played before, so I thought 
it would be a good experience.” 


۴ P 
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At the Main Strike Mine, James Bond (Roger Moore) and Stacey Sutton (Roberts) secretly observe the preparations for a catastrophe. 


Despite a career in television and films 
focused on action-adventure and science 
fiction-fantasy, Roberts actually began on 
the stage at age 16, appearing in Off- 
Broadway productions of Picnic, Antigone 
and Liliom. In 1980, she decided to try her 
luck in Hollywood, and was promptly cast 
as one of Charlie's Angels. 

Her role as an angelic detective was sup- 
posed to be her big break, although Roberts 
doesn't necessarily see it that way. “All the 
other girls who had been on the show were 
from television, and destined to remain in 
that medium forever,” she says. "I didn't 


.want to spend the rest of my life in TV, sc I 


wasn t too dismayed when the series ended 
before I became stamped as a 'TV ac- 
tress —although I am delighted with the 
fame it gave me and the opportunity to show 
the world what I had to offer.” 

Getting out of television seems to have 
paid off for Roberts. Her bia-screen roles in- 
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It's a death trap for Stacey Sutton (Roberts). Flames lick at her feet in the elevator shaft 
as the San Francisco City Hall becomes an inferno, an idea cooked up by Zorin. 


clude California Dreaming, Tourist Trap, 
Racquet and The Beastmaster. The latter 
film, a sword & sorcery fantasy, nailed down 
her future as a 007 co-star, but first she had 
to endure the trials of African locations, len- 
sing Sheena, Queen of the Jungle. Roberts 
readily admits that “Sheena wasn't too 
good.” She elaborates: “Sheena got all 
screwed up, and in my next film, I'm going 
to make certain | do something serious, or 
I'm not going to work in film." 

It was her appearance in The Beastmaster 
that led to her movie mission opposite Roger 
Moore. Bond series producer Albert 
“Cubby” Broccoli had seen Beastmaster 
and liked Roberts. As far as the actress was 
concerned, her casting as Stacey Sutton 
“just came out of the blue.” 

Certainly one thing that all of Roberts’ 
major roles have shared is physical action. 
“I do seem to wind up with a lot of physical 
work in recent pictures," she laughs. "I 
don't know how it happens, but I think 
movies today are more physical; they all 
seem to be big adventure stories. That 
doesn't bother me—I'm very physically fit. 
I work out and pump iron everyday, so it's 
not that difficult. It looks harder than it is.” 

Given that emphasis on fitness, does 
Roberts do her own stunts? “If it’s 
dangerous, I won't do it," she states flatly. 
“In other words, I'm not going to break a leg 
for anything. I may do some things that peo- 
ple will think 'That's scary,’ but I know it's 
not scary at all. Climbing a tree doesn't 
worry me too much.” 

Ina stunt situation, what does worry her? 
The things she can't personally control. "I 
have to be really certain about a stunt, and 
I'll check technically to make sure that 
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everything's OK because there's no way I'm 
going to die for any job," the actress asserts. 

"But silly little things like falling down or 
climbing a tree—something I'm doing with 
my own body—I trust myself, just like 
anyone else. If I'm in the driver's seat, OK, 
but if I'ma passenger, I'm concerned. That's 
the way I deal with stunts." 

Roberts handled several of her own stunts 
іп А View to a Kill, including being lifted in 
a harness through flames. "But nothing I 
consider dangerous," she says, coolly. 

Careful preparation is important to her as 
an actress. "When I receive a script," 
Hoberts observes, "I break down the scenes 
and, in the case of Stacey, I worked on the 
little idiosyncracies. Quite often, in an 
adventure film like this one, there isn't time 
to develop the character fully, so what you 
have to do is give her superficial bits that 
make it look like there's more than what the 
audience sees. I concentrate on manners of 
speech, the way she walks." 

Though she admits she doesn't like to see 
herself on any screen, Roberts still notes, "I 
go and check the dailies for technical 
reasons: to make sure that my makeup's OK, 
that my voice is OK, that things are falling 
into place—that my acting is right. But, 
basically I don't like to see myself on film. No 
one likes herself on screen, but you have to 
just grit your teeth and try to be objective.” 

While starring in a Bond film wasn't one 
of Tanya Roberts’ career goals, she has 
always been captivated by 007's spectacular 
adventures. “I've seen them all,” she an- 
nounces. “But I never thought of being in 
one—it just didn't cross my mind. I Jove 
them, because they're escapism. Still, I 
think the people who are dreaming about 


being in movies, like the Bond films, are 
generally the people who aren't in movies. 
I'm in show business; I'm very realistic. The 
people who are really interested and who 
make it magical are those who aren't in it. 
People in show business realize this life real- 
ly isn't glamorous. I mean, I was filthy dirty 
[to do the mine scenes] and getting up at 
four a.m.—that's hardly glamorous. 
"Fans make you. I certainly hope that 
people like me in my work, and I appreciate 
every letter that I get. I'm glad they like me, 
or I wouldn't be in this business. But for 
those fans, it's a very different reality than it 
is for me. They're going to be watching the 
finished product, which has taken us five 
months and a lot of hard work, including 
three days I spent choking on smoke. It's not 


EE what it looks like in the finished film." 


Roberts has nothing but praise for the 
people she worked with in lensing A View 
to a Kill. "Hhad a wonderful time and I think 
it's the best movie I've ever done," she 
remarks. “The crew, most of whom had 
worked on several previous Bonds, has such 
a family spirit—and the director, John 
Glen, who set the shooting's pace, was such 
a very calm, easy-going guy, that there was 
never any tension on the set." 

Though her character's relationship with 
James Bond starts off a bit rocky in the film, 
Roberts reports that real life with Roger 
Moore didn't repeat reel life with his 
superspy counterpart. "Roger's very consis- 
tent and nice and he's always in a good 
mood, very professional and easy to work 
with," she comments. "You might as well be 
married to the people you're working with 
in a film; it isa marriage, more or less. You 
get all kinds of personalities, and it's nice 
when you get mellow ones like Roger 
Moore." 

Speaking of marriages, Hoberts has been 
wedded to screenwriter Barry Roberts for 
the past 10 years. Theirs is a solid relation- 
ship, helped along by the fact that Barry 
usually travels to any movie location where 
Tanya is working. "I will be married 
forever," she announces. "I would rather be 
sitting at home with Barry than be with any 
other man in the world." They have become 
a globe-trotting couple, staying together in 
A View toa Kill's London, France and San 
Francisco locations. 

Admitting that all her well-known roles 
have been similar both in age and style to 
herself, Roberts observes, "When you're 
young, it'sa very difficult mold to break out 
of. If you look at the careers of people like 
Faye Dunaway or Jane Fonda, they really 
didn't accomplish much until they were in 
tHeir thirties. When you're young and pret- 
ty, you get cast in the same sort of roles— 
and it's a terrible fight to get out of them. 
You just have to hang in there and do the 
best you can and, sooner or later, someone 
is going to throw you something that's very 
demanding. The trick is to be ready for it 
when it comes along. 

"What's heart-breaking is when you walk 
in to meet a producer or director, and you 
look like me, they don't think, 'Hey! Let's 








hire her for The Three Faces of Eve or E 
Sybil.' Beauty is a stigma that really works LEN 
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against you. ү 

"Being the leading lady ina Bond film, — EE 
which has much more of a guarantee of suc- Ш 
cess than any other movie, gives other film- | ' 
makers the chance to see me doing 
something different—a little comedy, a lit- 
tle drama, a lot of action,” she points out. 
"The role is not a.tremendous stretch as an 
actress, obviously, but it keeps you in their 
minds. I hope they see me in the film and 
perhaps consider me for something of 
significance. It's very important to be seen 
and it's very important for an actor to act. 
An artist can paint a picture, just sit down 
and paint; a sax player can blow; a pianist 
can play. But what can an actor do—sit 
down and recite a soliloquy? It just doesn't 
work that way. 

"You must work. At this point, I've turn- 
ed down several things because I feel they 
aren't going to lead me in the right way. I 
desperately want to work—l'm a 
workaholic. It's the only way to improve. 

"Starring їп А View to a Kill isa very big 
step, a very big break, because everyone | e 
sees a James Bond movie," Tanya Roberts A [ 
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concludes. “What is of paramount impor- | | — TA 7 А 
tance is the next role I play. Selecting my س‎ War €: 
next movie is the thing I must give full con- | | r Үлесі 
centration to doing. f SS aa = 
"It is the nex? role that will c Cornered in a mine shaft by May Day (Grace Jones), Stacey (Roberts) escapes the 
career as an actress!” 0077 assassin's hand (left) with a bit of undress. doffing her undercover mine coveralls. 
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he parts | play, usually, are a little 
mad—which is funny, because I'm 
not." 

That's the claim of Christopher Walken, 
the urbane actor once again playing a 
"mad" role, as James Bond's antagonist in.A 
View to a Kill. "I just seem to specialize in 
those mad people," says Walken. And, 
though his other characters may well have 
been "mad," none have been as villainous 
and downright nasty as 007's latest foe, Max 
Zorin. 

Notes Walken of the challenge of being 
vicious: "It has been my job to create the 
character and make him really dangerous, 
but believable. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that I think of myself as sort of nice. But 
working is fun if the picture is happy, and A 
View to a Kill has been a happy experience. 

“The trick with playing a villain is to in- 
vert yourself, to turn inside out and think of 





DOSSIER 


Christopher Walken 


all the most awful things you could be. I hate 
talking about acting—I always sound 
ridiculous, but I have to think about whata 
person like Zorin has in mind.” 

Zorin is a leading industrialist—wealthy, 
ruthless, powerftul—a man with a mad plan 
for global domination, a scheme including 
the destruction of Agent 007 (Roger Moore). 
It's an idea that appeals to Walken. “I like 
these movies, | was raised on them," he 
reveals. "The idea of being in one is very in- 
teresting, when you think about it: to go see 
myself in a Bond movie—as the villain?! It's 
a seductive idea. 

“I think there's an element of jealousy for 
James Bond in every Bond villain. When the 
Bond movies first appeared, 20 years ago, 
I remember who J was then. I saw it all in 
very romantic terms: James Bond was very 
real, and he was the man you wanted to 
grow up to be.” 


A 


Max Zorin (Christopher Walken) is the big villain with big plans. He intends to make a 
killing in technology. aided by his assassin assistant May Day (Grace Jones). 
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That man is now Walken's opponent. Yet, 
in real life, the relationship is an amiable 
one. "We have many confrontation scenes,” 
Walken says. “But, what | like about the 
movie is that off-screen, Roger and | get 
along so well. I really like him very much. 
He's a very nice man, so funny. We've had 
good times. 

“On-screen, we do have big showdowns. 
І almost destroy him three or four times." 
Max Zorin is, indeed, outto get Bond. "He's 
Bond's foe: James Bond needs an adver- 
sary. There's one in every Bond movie— 
they're big villains, they have big plans." 

Just what are Zorin's big plans? "He wants 
to destroy much of northern California," the 
actor announces, "and murder millions of 
people without a moment's hesitation. You 
really have to try to get into that person's 
mind. 

"When I arrived in England, I had my 
hair bleached. Then, it was bleached again 
to make it even lighter. It might look ar- 
tificial, but, in a way, it's right, because A 
View to a Kill is an outrageous story and it 
all blends in with the whole. So, why not be 
outrageous, too?" 


"Zorin wants to destroy much 
of northern California and 
murder millions of people 
without a moment's hesita- 

tion. You really have to try to 

get into that person's mind." 
— Christopher Walken 


Looking the part—outrageous or not— 
has become a major aspect of Walken's ac- 
ting style. "I try to read the script a lot," he 
says, fo understand what I'm talking about, 
basically. And then I try to look right, the 
clothes, and things like that—l have the 
traditional white, Bond villain hair in this 
movie—and then, I hope to get out there 
and just see what happens." 

The spontaneous approach to his "mad" 
characters seems to work. "It's a chemistry, 
when things come together—whatever hap- 
pens to me in front of an audience or a 
camera seems to translate into that. It ac- 
tually doesn't have anything to do with 
anything, except that magical combination. 
It happens all the time. Actors play certain 
things, and when you getto know them a lit- 
tle bit, you find they're quite different than 
you expect.” 

Off-screen, Walken treats his profession 




















Zorin (Walken) makes the most of his workout with May Day (Grace Jones), taking the 
lumps, the falls and ultimately (opposite page, bottom), the reward. 


| ina very practical, pragmatic manner. "T 


think actors have to be very careful not to 
take themselves too seriously," he says. "I 
don't get offered many films—I don't make 
many. If I make one every year-and-a-half, 
I'm lucky. So, for me, it's a matter of making 
a picture when I can." 

He admits he accepted the lead in direc- 
tor Douglas Trumbull's Brainstorm because 
"jt was the best offer I had at the time, coupl- 
ed with meeting him and other people. 
Brainstorm just seemed like a good job—a 
combination of things: the people, the 
director, the place, the part.” 

When first approached to square off 
against Agent 007 in A View to a Kill, 
Walken was starring on Broadway in 
Hurlyburly. “I don't know, frankly, how 
these things come about,” he remarks, 
mystified by the alchemy of casting. "I sup- 
pose it’s a bit like a process of elimination: 
who is available and who isn't. You never 
know if it's because someone saw you or that 
your name just came up for discussion with 
several others. 

“IT have been very lucky over the years. | 
have played a wide range of parts; maybe 
I dance, play a psychic, or, as now, a villain 
in a Bond film.” Walken says deciding to ac- 
ceptany role is “a bit like fishing. You feel 
a little nibble and then have to decide 
whether or not to take the bait." 

The Bond assignment seemed a welcome 
nibble. "I'm happy that I had this chance, 
even though it took a long time to film," says 
Walken. "It's special to be in any motion 
picture, but this is another kind of picture, 
for me, anyway. I've seen the Bond movies 


` since Iwas a kid, so there's something inter- 


esting about them in that respect. I have a 


| nephew who's 15 and when he sees this 


movie, he'll be the same age I was when I 


| saw Dr. No. And Iremember it very clear- 


ly. I remember being in the movie house 
and looking down the gun barrel and Bond 
walks into the frame—it's an ongoing in- 
stitution. | remember Robert Shaw in From 
Russia with Love trying to kill James Bond 
on the train. And now, here / am, trying to 
kill James Bond. It's interesting." 

In his 31 years on stage and screen, the 
4]-year-old Walken has created numerous 
characters. His initial experience came in 
live TV during the '50s. His first Off- 
Broadway job was in Best Foot Forward, a 
revue revival which also featured a young 
Liza Minnelli. At 17, Walken made his 
Broadway debut in Archibald MacLeish's 
J.B. , directed by Elia Kazan. Following two 
years of English literature study at Hofstra 
University, Walken returned to Broadway 
in High Spirits and Baker Street. 

His Deer Hunter Oscar is just one of the 
many acting awards he has earned. He won 
an Obie for Kid Champion, a Theatre 
World Award for The Rose Tattoo, and the 
Clarence Derwent Award for The Lion in 
Winter. Although his private schooling in 
dance and drama had already paid off, 
Walken was ready to concentrate only on 
acting. “I stopped dancing and started talk- 
ing, he quips. 





His first feature film was The Anderson 
Tapes in 1970. Next came The Happiness 
Cage, Roseland, Next Stop, Greenwich 
Village, Santa Fe-1836, The Sentinel, and 
Annie Hall. After a move back to stage, 
Walken triumphed in 1979 as Nick in The 
Deer Hunter, Heaven's Gate, Dogs of War 
Pennies from Heaven, Brainstorm and The 
Dead Zone followed. 

Walken entered The Dead Zone because 
"it was the best job I had at the time," he 
says. Also, you must look at a part and con- 
sider, basically, whether or not you can be 
any good in it. There's no point doing a role 
unless you feel you're going to be good. 
Sometimes you're not, but I think you must 
go into it, hoping that you'll be able to do 
something that's original." 

Things are a bit different with the 007 
adventures. "They're not like most movie 
scripts," Walken notes, "in that they are 
unusually c/ear. When I read the script to 
A View to a Kill, you could really tell the 
story. It was very clear from scene to scene 
whothe people were and what they were do- 
ing. sometimes, scripts get rather abstract 
and you look at them and you have to trust 
the fact that somebody knows what's sup- 
posed to happen. At times, things get 
changed frequently—sometimes for the 
better, sometimes for the worse. 

“But these Bond films are quite precleter- 
mined, itseems to me, and they know what 
they want. Consequently, there isn't really 
much line-changing, the scripts don't get 
changed very much." Still, the filming is a 
long, arduous process. “An actor always 
wants to do something 10 times and I'm not 
any different," claims Walken. 

"But, the thing about the Bond films is that 
they're so involved with doing so many 
technical things, like stunts, they take a long 
time to shoot, four months. As an actor, you 
do spend quite a lot of time waiting for your 
moment. But that's inevitable, and that's 
part of what you get paid for doing." 

Acting, not being a star, is Walken's idea 
ol success. His goal is "justto keep working. 
I always have a hope for every job—that it 
gets me another job." As far as box office 
success goes, "It all depends on if you're 
good in a movie. If you're not, it isn't good 
to be seen by all those people. You always 
have to hope you're going to be good in it; 
that's the first consideration. 

“Now that A View toa Kill istinished and 
] have returned to my home in New York, I 
have no idea what I'll do next. But then I 
never know. And I really like that. It's not 
everyone's cup of tea, but I've always en- 
joyed that aspect—the uncertainty of the 
future. Another quality of my career has 
always been that jobs come one at a time." 

For now, says Walken, "Thank god for 
the theater: it keeps me busy. I also like liv- 
ing in New York. In a sense, it may be why 
I was cast as the James Bond villain—an 
American. I don't think it happens that 
often, does it? Maybe it was because of my 
theater background. There is a quality of 
theater about the James Bond films: all the 
people in them are larger than life.” 
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Т- way other people see me and the 
way | see myself are far apart,” smiles 
| Grace Jones, the latest and most 
unusual beauty to make life interesting for 
James Bond. And when she smiles, she 
looks all the more unusual. Exotic. 
Mesmerizing. "For some, my appearance 
and outlook is probably bizarre, but not for 
me. Bizarre is a fashion magazine. | don't 
have to maintain my image—it just follows 
me around. Trouble follows me around!” 

The unique woman who has enjoyed 
careers as a model, disco queen, and now 
film actress, will give Roger Moore a bit of 
that trouble as mercenary May Day in A 
View to a Kill. And after one look at this 
alluring Amazonian actress, 007 might 
think better and tangle elsewhere. 

Jones was born in Spanishtown, Jamaica, 
the third of seven children. Her clergyman 
father traces his roots back to Nigeria, while 





Demonstrating she's no ordinary woman, May Day (Grace Jones) effortlessly lifts KGB agent Klotkoff (Bogdan Kominowski) 
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Grace Jones 


her maternal great-grandíather was half 
Scottish. A touch of Chinese blood may ac- 
count for her almond-shaped eyes and high 
cheekbones. 

Her family moved to Syracuse, New York 
when she was 12, and Jones began her 
career of standing out in a crowd. "Coming 
from a foreign country didn't help," she ex- 
plains. "I was placed in a completely dif- 
ferent atmosphere, where my accent, 
behavior, everything stood out. I was a wolf 
in sheep's clothing.” 

She entered Syracuse University as a 
Spanish major, but quickly discovered 
theater, and left school at 18 to pursue ac- 
ting. In New York City, Jones made ends 
meet by working atthe Wilhelmina Model- 
ing Agency. Modeling eventually took her 
to Paris, where she became one of Europe's 
top fashion dolls, appearing on the covers 
of Elle, Vogue and Stern. 
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"While I was living in Paris, I began my 
music career," Jones relates. "They have 
this assumption over there that all black 
Americans have good voices!" Fortunate- 
ly, she did have one. At the urging of a 
friend, Jones approached a recording 
studio, emerging with a contract. In 1977, 
she signed with Island Records and cut her 
first hit, "I Need a Man." She went on to 
record five albums, including the number 
one black LP of 1981, Pull Up to the 
Bumper. 


"For others, my appearance 
and outlook on life is pro- 
bably bizarre, but not for me. 
For me, bizarre is not at all 
what I look like in the film." 

— Grace Jones 


above her head. She's ready to toss away the problem he represents, symbolically destroying Max Zorin's ties to the Russians. 
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James Bond (Roger Moore) and May Day 
(Jones) ultimately become allies. 





Her aim is deadly — as May Day (Grace Jones) holds a captive at 
bay. Inset: May Day with her evil employer. Max Zorin 


During that time, she created and 
became the high priestess of "disco 
theater," combining her music with an 
unusual video show featuring motorcycles 
and live tigers. Her film appearances in- 
clude a record of one such live-wire pertor- 
mance in A One Man Show, a notable ear- 
biting TV commercial with Adam Ant tor 
Honda, her role as Zula the warrior woman 
in Conan the Destroyer, and now the latest 
Bond mission, A View to a Kill. 

While it was her work in the Conan 
adventure that landed her the role of May 
Day, the exotic actress has always loved lan 
Fleming's superspy. ‘I'ma big fan of James 
Bond movies,” she bubbles. “I've bought all 
of them, and watch them all the time, par- 
ticularly Goldfinger and Live and Let 
Die—but I really love them all. What a thrill 
to actually be in one!" 

Filming A View to a Kill has been a roller- 
coaster ride for Jones—írom fighting to 
stunts to romance. "I really enjoy the ac- 
tion," she says, "andthe fact that I have love 
scenes with Christopher Walken and Roger 
Moore." Walken, of course, plays Max 
Zorin, international industrialist. “We're the 
bad guys. I'm his lover and his bodyquard, 
and I do all the dirty work for him. I'm a 
typical Bond villainess—that is, I go around 
kiling people in a very stylish, sexy, 
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feminine, but nasty way. While I try to get 
rid of Bond, I try to take him to bed first!" 

A typical adversary for James Bond in 
some ways, perhaps. But Oddjob never 
looked like this—and the actress did involve 
herself in the creative development of her 
character. “The look for May was a col- 
laboration between my personal designer 
Azzedine Alaia, Emma Porteous [the film's 
costume designer], and me. I knew what] 
wanted. I think the film company liked some 
of my personal wardrobe, and several out- 
fits were copied for the movie. 


“It bears a resemblance to 
something out of Walt 
Disney — May Day is a 

fantasy character anyway.” 
— Grace Jones 


“The look is very striking. It bears a 
resemblance to something out of Walt 
Disney. May Day is a fantasy character, and 
the role allowed me to qo as far as I wanted. 
When I first did my makeup, I was afraid 
John [Glen, director] might think it was too 
strong. But he loved it, and even said that I 
should add more color, more reds on the 
face. It was wonderful to be given a free 
hand.” 





It seems to be in her nature. Grace Jones 
takes control of the situations she enters. 
And she has fun. “I love adventure," she ad- 
mits. “The best part for me is getting to do 
some of my own stunts. I like fast cars and 
motorbikes and new experiences. I'm still 
young and in very good shape, and it allows 
me to do things fearlessly! My fiancee, 
Dolph Lungren, is a professional kick box- 
er, and we work out together and lift 
weights. As May Day, I had to lift up a man 
—who weighs about 170 pounds—over my 
head and throw him down. 

"I had worked on horses quite a bit in 
Conan the Destroyer, and we also had some 
stunts with horses in A View toa Kill. Ihave 
to restrain a horse that starts, rears, and 
goes out of control. He's a racehorse—quite 
spirited, his eyes rolling in his head—and 
he had a tendency to throw his leg off on the 
right. He could just step on you, you 
know—smash your face in. But I said, Tm 
not an idiot, I'm not going to stand there and 
let the horse step on me.' So, they let me do 
that stunt. 

"There was another scene where Tanya 
Roberts is escaping from a flooded mine 
shaft, and I grab her and hang on. I'm not 
letting go—ever! Either she falls or she 
comes out of her clothes! There was a very 
long drop underneath me, and if I fell, that 
was it! Tanya was kicking like a 
thoroughbred, and it was very frightening. 
It's the only part of the movie where I 
scream. Later, John complimented me on 
my acting. But believe me, | wasn't acting!" 

Love and action go hand in hand in all 
Bond films. Does Jones handle the romance 
as well as she does the thrills and spills? "I 
think the hardest thing isto do a love scene," 
she confides. "It's also the easiest, because 
it can be funny. Roger's very funny. You 
may not believe it, but / am very shy 
sometimes. 

"I used to hear stories that Roger always 
played tricks on all the girls with whom he 
had love scenes, to try and break the ice. In 
one scene, I creep into a room, and am sup- 
posed to be surprised to find Bond inside. 
Well, I was surprised to find Roger sitting 
there, just off camera, wearing a funny hat 
and glasses. But I got back at him. What did 
I do? Oh, I'm not telling! 

“The whole film is spontaneous like that. 
The script is there as a guideline, but both 
Roger and Chris are very spontaneous. 
There are changes all the time. You don’t 
really stick religiously to the script. You 
read it through, make a few notes, then you 
put it down. I try to think more about the 
character than what she says. How does she 
move? How does she look? How does she 
speak? Everyone is very spontaneous. | 
think that the director really meant it to be 
that way when the script was written. 

"That's what's great about this film. It's 
constantly changing up until the very last 
minute, when you start shooting. If a good 
idea comes up, we do it. I liked working like 
that." 

In fact, Jones enjoyed working with the 
entire film company on A View fo a Kill. 
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an attempt to avenge Zorin 


“We were like one big family,” she remarks. 
“I'm a family-oriented person—I've always 
had a big family, and I like lots of people. 
I'm not the introverted kind who won't go to 
lunch in the restaurant, who stays in the 
dressing room and who only peeks out when 
it's time to work. I like to talk. And I like dirty 
jokes, and the crew likes dirty jokes, so we 
get along fine. 

“Throughout the filming, I kept a record 
by taking Polaroids of every scene, every 
costume, every set. This is one experience 
I want to remember. Everyone was so good 
to me, especially Roger Moore.” 

How does 007 stack up to Conan the Bar- 
barian, Jones’ last, rather muscular co-star. 
“Roger reminds me a good deal of Arnold 
Schwarzenegger—not physically, but in 
spirit. They both have the same sense of 
humor.” 

Schwarzenegger and Jones met during 
the lensing of Conan the Destroyer, her first 
major film. She portrayed Zula, the fierce 
warrior woman who faces an entire mob of 
unruly men with only a long, wooden pole 
to defend herself. Naturally, she wins. Han- 
dily. Smiling. 

"I had to learn to look like I grew up with 
that stick,” she grins. “I may have been 
over-enthusiastic. Richard [Fleischer, 
director] really didn't want me to be preoc- 
cupied with pulling my punches. It was just, 
‘Go get ‘em!’ So I did. 

“The stuntmen just took their chances, 
And I would laugh and give them a kiss 
afterwards. Some consolation for getting 
knocked on the head, eh? 

"Richard was very cooperative, and I had 
a great deal to say about how I looked, and 
what I did. The film turned out very well for 
me. Noone expected me to do a movie like 
Conan the Destroyer. I think that's why I did 
it!” 

Grace Jones has lived her life doing the 
unexpected. Even she did not plan to go into 
music. “Acting was in my long-term plan 


(Jones) to help defuse an explosive catastrophe in 
s savage betrayal 
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from the start," she reveals. "I acted before 
I did anything else. It's what I really wanted 
to do. But along the way, I got involved— 
no, addicted to music. But my whole 
musical career has been visual. 

“For the first three years, my music was 
not really considered seriously—with a few 
exceptions, like ‘] Need a Man’ and ‘La Vie 
en Rose.’ But after Warm Leatherette, and 
Chris Blackwell started producing my 
music, it began to fit more like a glove. 

“Many people ask me if I'll give up music. 
If I hadn't gotten it into my blood, I would— 
just like that! It's difficult doing both music 
and movies at the same time. But singing 
will always be my dessert. Film will be my 
main course, and singing my dessert." 

Her career is taking a new turnin A View 
to a Kill, Does Jones anticipate any trouble 
coming out of the controversial character of 
May Day? “I think people will give me a 
mixed reaction in the movie,” she predicts. 
"I hope, for the most part, that it will be 
positive, but l'm sure people are going to 
look at the inter-racial love scenes or my be- 
ing a bodyquard to a man—and just freak 
out. We've broken a few barriers in this pic- 
ture. But I don't care, as long as I get a 
strong reaction—one way or another. 

"People go to the cinema to see some- 
thing new, a new attitude. However, I don't 
think anyone should take it too seriously. It 
is a movie, after all—pure entertainment— 
and should be taken lightly." 

But no one will take this woman lightly. 
Before a camera, Grace Jones projects 
herself out of her everyday 5'8" frame into 
the 10-foot-tall man-eating Amazon her fans 
know, love and respect. Mostly respect. 

With every new Bond film, there comes 
aflurry of excitement and publicity, and A 
View to a Kill is no different. Does Grace 
Jones—who has turned heads all of her life 
—mind all the attention that she has gotten 
on this project? “I don't mind,” she says, 
“until they write bad publicity.” 007 — 
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he one scene you definitely will nof 

see in A View foa Killisone ol Patrick 

Macnee waltzing with Roger Moore. 
Macnee, the debonair, veteran British 
actor, portrays one of M's agents, Tibbett, 
an accomplished member of Her Majesty's 
Secret Service. Off-screen, Macnee and 
Moore have been friends for years. 

In a lighthearted moment on the set of a 
French castle, the devilish Moore wandered 
over to Macnee. “Roger approached me 
and said, ‘You like to lead, don't you?’, so! 
led the two of us ina waltz around the entire 
production crew,” Macnee recalls. “To do 
that, you certainly need to be secure in your 
masculinity!” 

Both Macnee and Moore have thrived on 
their indisputably masculine charm. They 
met at Pinewood Studios in the late 1940s 
and, ironically, in the intervening years, 


Bond (Roger Moore) and Tibbett (Patrick Macnee) compare notes. They're both veteran superspies with the British Secret Service. 


DOSSIER 


Patrick Macnee 


both have become internationally famous as 
agents of the British Secret Service. Moore 
assumed the James Bond role in 1973 while 
Macnee created the character of John Steed 
in the beloved 1960s TV phenomenon, The 
Avengers. 

It was Moore, in fact, who recommended 
Macnee tor the role of a fellow agent in A 
View to a Kill. "Roger Moore suggested me 
for the part and I ended up being killed— 
as all good actors do in Bond films," Macnee 
says. 

His character, Tibbett, works undercover 
asaracehorse trainer. M introduces Tibbett 
to Bond when 007 learns of villainous Max 
Zorin's (Christopher Walken) passion for 
racing and penchant for breeding in- 
credibly successful horses. 

"The two of us investigate Zorin and learn 
how his horses always manage to win. It 








turns out he's using steroids," Macnee ex- 
plains, noting that, besides their behind- 
the-scenes waltz, he was also saddled (by 
the plot) with leading Moore around on- 
screen. 

“After Tibbett's cover as a racehorse 
trainer, he becomes Bond's chauffeur,” 
Macnee laments. "I ended up carrying all 
ot Bond's bags, at least 10 of them—and 
badly bruised my elbow. The pain was cer- 
tainly worth it because the scene is quite 
funny." 

Disquised as a chauffeur, Tibbett takes 
Bond to Zorin's Stud Farm for a sale of 
thoroughbred horses. The two superspies 
waste no time investigating the larm, 
locating a large, automated warehouse 
beneath the stables. 

"We filmed those scenes in a Renault fac- 
tory in England," Macnee says. "The factory 
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was entirely automated—we were really the 
only living people there. It was quite ex- 
citing and quite weird.” 

The identities of both agents are soon 
discovered, leading to a climactic confron- 
tation between Tibbett and Zorin's assassin 
assistant, May Day (Grace Jones). Macnee 
believes the idea that he, a moretraditional 
actor, would appear opposite Grace Jones, 
known for being very “new wave,” might 
raise a few eyebrows. “Actually, I found her 
to be perfectly delightful, a tremendous 
talent,” he observes, though admitting that 
he declined Jones’ invitation to take him on 
a tour of her London. “She does live a very 
fast life, perhaps a bit too exciting for 
myself.” 

Macnee, who is 63, has been in the fore- 
front of screen excitement for some time. A 
perfect choice for A View to a Kill, he was 
able to draw on his own extensive know- 
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Tibbett (Macnee) is forced to 
carry his challour assignment 
to unpleasant lengths. cleaning 
the Rolls Royce and then 
splashing it with dirty water. 
the better to go clean it again. 





ledge of horses for the Tibbett role. His 
father was a racehorse trainer and Macnee 
spent most of his early childhood around 
horses. Did he ride at all during the Bond 
location lensing? "Heavens no," Macnee 
says. "I simply admired them from afar." 

Producer Albert "Cubby" Broccoli also 
enjoys watching horses and first met 
Macnee at a race course in Del Mar, Cal- 
ifornia. "We were filming the film's racing 
scenes in Ascot in England,” Macnee re- 
calls. “All of us were dressed in top hats. We 
were quite a sight. Cubby came on the set 
and said, ‘Not quite the same as Del Mar, 
right, Pat?'" 

Macnee's famed TV hero, John Steed, has 
much in common with James Bond. Like 
Bond, the urbane Steed is best described as 
the perfect English gentleman. He always 
dresses in the finest clothes, enjoys the finest 
food and solves some of the most bizarre 


crimes aided by some of the world's most 
beautiful women. In Macnee's case, those 
co-stars included Honor Blackman (who 
also romanced 007 as Pussy Galore in 
Goldfinger), Diana Rigg (later to become 
the ill-fated Mrs. Bond in On Her Majesty's 
Secret Service), Linda Thorson and Joanna 
Lumley (who also had a small role in On Her 
Majesty's Secret Service). 

"I pretty much considered Steed a char- 
acter in the past," Macnee observes, "al- 
though he certainly didn't hinder me get- 


| ting the role in the Bond movie.” 


In many ways, filming A View to a Kill 
was also a reunion for Macnee. Alan Hume, 
the film's director of photography, had 
worked with Macnee on The Avengers for 
four years, as had several other crew 
members. "It was really like coming home," 
Macnee says. 

Like all espionage adventures, A View to 
a Kill and The Avengers abound in action 
and intricately choreographed stunt se- 
quences. Macnee reports that stuntman 
Doug Robinson, another Avengers veteran, 
told Macnee that the actor's fighting tech- 
niques had improved in 20 years. Referring 
to his injured elbow, Macnee notes, “I wish 
my ability to avoid injuries had done 
likewise.” 

In recent years, Patrick Macnee has 
found himself in demand, appearing in 
such movies as The Howling (as the 
werewolf psychoanalyst) Spaceship and 
This is Spinal Tap . On television, he 
portrayed the new man in charge of 
U.N.C.L.E. for The Return of the Man from 
U.N. C.L.E. He also starred in the corporate 
comedy series Empire and quested on 
Magnum PI (as an intelligence agent who 
thinks he’s Sherlock Holmes), The Hardy 
Boys (as a secret agent not unlike John 
Steed), Battlestar Galactica, Colurmbo and 
The Love Boat. 

Macnee recently returned from a suc- 
cessful run starring in the mystery of Sleuth. 
He spent early 1985 on location in Bermuda 
filming Fifty Lime Street. "I play Robert 
Wagner's M inthe movie. It's an adventure/ 
romance based on two insurance agents." 

As Tibbett in A View to a Kill, Macnee 
shared the location grind with Roger Moore 
for two months. The duo devoted a good 
deal of their time on the set to discussing old 
times and past mysteries. This isn't the first 
instance they've battled evil together. "The 
last time we teamed up," Macnee explains, 
“I played Dr. Watson opposite Roger's 
Holmes in the TV movie, Sherlock Holmes 
in New York. 

“And I enjoyed making A View to a Kill 
very much. After all, acting is certainly the 
only job where you don’t have to retire at 
age 60. I hope to keep going well into my 
80s.” 

Perhaps in his next screen assignment, 
Patrick Macnee will once again get to 
demonstrate his dancing skills, waltzing 
around with a beautiful actress as befits a 
still dashing, British gentleman and super 
screen agent. 
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David Yip, Desmond Llewelyn 
Lois Maxwell, Walter Gotell | 





Sr Geoffrey Keen, Robert Brown 


laying a secret agent opposite James 

Bond is like trying to dance with 

Mikhail Baryshnikov—the other guy 
tends to get lost in the shuffle as everyone 
admires the Master at work. 

That doesn't bother David Yip, the actor 
portraying San Francisco CIA agent Chuck 
Lee. "Working on À View to a Kill is like a 
holiday. No one recognizes me here in the 
United States and the work is great fun." 

He isn't accustomed to being the hero's 
sidekick, though it's a welcome respite. In 
England, the Liverpool-born Yip is TV's 
famed Chinese Detective, "a metropolitan, 
plainclothes detective, an offbeat Columbo- 
type figure." The series has already played 
for two seasons and the BBC is clamoring for 
further cases to be solved by The Chinese 
Detective. 

"He's very much of a loner," Yip says. 
"He doesn't speak with a funny Chinese ac- 
cent. I hated Charlie Chan asa kid, he gave 
me a rough time—with other children. I 
despised all that, whereas I'm very proud 
that Chinese Detective gives Oriental kids 
someone to align themselves with. I think 
people like him because he's different. 

"Right now, I am trying to put some 
distance beween me and that character. Not 
thatI don't like him, but even Roger Moore 
likes to do something besides 007 now and 
then." 

In England, thanks to The Chinese 
Detective, Yip is a star. To American au- 
diences, however, he's an unknown. Well, 
not completely. 

“I'm also the fellow who gets shot right at 
the start of Indiana Jones and the Temple of 
Doom," Yip says, noting his demise—as In- 
dy's companion, Wu Han, disguised as a 
waiter at the Club Obi-Wan—did yield a 
certain reward. "It was nice. I was the first 
corpse. Tm 

After playing opposite such popular 
heroes as Indiana Jones and James Bond, 
Yip jokes, "I can only go downhill from 
here. Unless there's a part for me with 
Superman. 

"What's smashing is that both Harrison 
Ford and Roger Moore are great. They've 
been very nice," Yip notes. "Just from my 
own experiences with Chinese Defective, I 
know that's difficult because you're in every 
scene and you have to deal with many dif- 
ferent people. It's not the easiest thing in the 


David Yip as Chuck Lee, CIA agent based 
in San Francisco. 


world to stay nice to people. And they do. 
I've learned a great deal from them.” 

Yip was born in Liverpool to an English 
mother and a Chinese father. He was the 
third eldest in a family of eight—seven boys 
and one girl. Yip graduated from acting 
school and went right into theater, working 
at the Royal Shakespeare Company, 
Chichester Festival Theater and the Yang 
Vic. In 1978, he began doing “some telly. 
Every actor in London has done at least two 
scenes in Doctor Who. So did 1.” 

He also appeared in such popular British 
TV fare as The Professionals, Chelsea 
Murders and Quatermass before signing on 
as Detective Sergeant John Ho of the C.I.D., 
The Chinese Detective. 

Yip says there's nothing stereotypically 
Chinese about his character, the Oriental 
agent who assists Bond in A View toa Kill. 
“What I like about Chuck Lee is that you 
could have played him,” he says. “He could 
have been anyone, not necessarily 






Chinese. That's nice. It's a challenge and 
I'm grateful for it. | mean, they brought me, 
a British actor, all the way over to America 
to play an American.” 

Co-writer/co-producer Michael Wilson 
explains the casting move: “We originally 
thought since we were in the United States, 
we would use Felix Leiter. But then we 
thought, since we would be in San Fran- 
cisco, in Chinatown, it would be a good idea 
to use a Chinese/American agent.” 

Besides, this C.I.A. agent is a bit unlike 
Felix Leiter, a character who has been in 
and out of the series since Dr. No (and has 
been portrayed by five different actors: Jack 
Lord, Cec Linder, Rik Van Nutter, Norman 
Burton and David Hedison). Yip's 
character, Chuck Lee, won't be celebrating 
any more birthdays. 

"My character survives for quite awhile in 
this movie," David Yip reports, "but after 
my four-minute bit in Temple of Doom, 
nothing seems short anymore." 
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Desmond Llewelyn. as Q. the weapons master and head of Q branch. 


his is a business of illusions,” an- 

nounces Desmond Llewelyn, the 

man who portrays О, the gadget 
master of the British Secret Service. “And 
I take itas a compliment that many people, 
including some supposedly sophisticated 
press people who have come to interview 
me, actually believe l've had a hand in in 
venting the devices that James Bond uses in 
the tilms. 
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“I try not to disillusion the public and 
have always familiarized myself with the 
workings of all the equipment I supposed- 
ly create for Bond's adventures in the field. 
But the truth is l'm merely an actor and not 
particularly mechanical, at that. I some- 
times have a dickens of a time trying to get 
some of the gadgets to work right for me." 

In A View toa Kill, a number ot gimmicky 
gadgets are once again provided so that 007 


elt from great peril. There's 


a cunningly disquised iceberg, ac 
small launch camoutlaged to look like part 
ot the frozen floating wastelands off North- 
eastern Russia. Searching for hidden 
listening devices? Q has created the perfect 
bug-detecting apparatus, masquerading as 
an electric shaver. 

And don't forget Snooper, Q's new pet, 
the prototype of a highly sophisticated robot 
surveillance machine, perfect for sniffing 
about M's office or 5109 
Bond's bedroom. 

"I'm sort of a straight man for Bond to 
bounce his quips off,” Llewelyn explains. 
"Roger Moore, in particular, has come up 
with some spontaneous dandies that have 
gotten big laughs trom the audience. | like 
to think that they wouldn't work at all it peo- 
ple didn't think of Q as a strictly no- 
nonsense type who is offended by Bond's 
lack of respect for his inventions 

"Some of the gadgets are ridiculousl 
practical and are there just tor the sa 
humor. But others turn out to have a real 
life-saving use for 007 later in the film." 

However, as Llewelyn intoned seriously 
in his second appearance as Q in Gold- 
finger, "I never joke about my work, 007." 
That work began 22 years ago with From 
Russia with Love (in which he issued the 
superspy that famous weapon-filled attache 
case). "Since I first appeared as Q, 
worked in a// of the Bond films except Live 
and Let Die," Llewelyn explains. "When 
that film went to New Orleans on location, 
I was contractually involved ina weekly TV 
series and couldn't leave London." 

Born in Newport, Wales, Llewelyn spent 
most of World War II out of the fight, con- 
fined asa German POW. He had been cap- 
tured during the British evacuation of 
Dunkirk on May 27, 1940 and was not 
released until Easter 1945. 

"I left a good bit of my youth in Ger- 
тапу, he says. "But I didn't have a bad war 
compared to some. None of us liked the con- 
finement and the inadequate food, which 
got worse as the war went on, but life in the 
prison camps was bearable. As long as we 
behaved, the Germans treated us proper- 
ly most of the time. But there was none of 
that romantic nonsense about escaping you 
see in war tilms. No one escaped trom any 
of the camps where | was imprisoned.” 

Trained at London's Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Arts before the war, Llewelyn 
resumed his acting career in 1946, toiling in 
British repertory theater and television 
(notably as a retired colonel in the long- 
running Fo//yfoot) before claiming lasting 
famé as Û of Her Majesty's Secret service. 

"I've been satisfied with my career," Des- 
mond Llewelyn says. "It has provided me 
with enough to raise a family and to main 
taina pleasant home on the coast of Sussex. 

“Of course, the Bond films are special. | 
admit to enjoying the splash in the limelight 
they have given me. Everywhere I travel, 
people always recognize me as Q, the man 

who always has something new and exciting 
up his sleeve for 007. 
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Lois Maxwell as Miss Moneypenny, 
M's secretary and 007's longtime friend. 


he'sinlove with James Bond. And she 

has loved him desperately, passion- 

ately and secretly for more than two 
decades. Her name is Miss Moneypenny. 
She is the prim and proper executive assis- 
tant and secretary to M, head of the British 
Secret Service. 

And for more than two decades, she has 
been portrayed by the same lovely actress, 
Lois Maxwell. She first traded quips with 
Agent 007 in Dr. No. Now, 23 years later, 
she is still at her desk, serving M and flirting 
with Britain's top superspy with A View toa 
Kill. She is the only actress—or actor—to 
appear in a// 14 Bond adventures, matching 
series producer Albert “Cubby” Broccoli in 
her distinguished record of service to the 
superspy. 

The Canadian-born Maxwell started out 
as a starlet, making her Hollywood debut in 
1947's That Hagen Girl, co-starring a future 
U.N. Ambassador (Shirley Temple Black) 
and a future U.S. President (Ronald 
Reagan). That's when Life Magazine mark- 
ed Maxwell for fame in a prophetic photo 
layout featuring six young starlets. Two of 
them did indeed become stars: the late 
Marilyn Monroe—now an American 
legend, the image of the Hollywood 
goddess—and Lois Maxwell, one of the 
most beloved actresses oí adventure 
cinema. 

Her other films include Corridor of Mir- 
rors (directed by Terence Young, who 
would later helm Dr. No), The Woman's 
Angle, Kill Me Tomorrow and Lolita. In ad- 
dition to acting, Maxwell also works as a 
writer, penning a daily newspaper column, 
entitled "Moneypenny," for a hometown 
newspaper in Toronto. 

Moneypenny, Maxwell's screen alter- 
ego, does indeed love James Bond. He, too, 


teels great affection for her, but never ven- 
tures into the heartbreaking area of an af- 
fair—beyond some witty repartee and a toss 
ot his hat to her corner hatrack. She's usual- 
ly seen only in the office, but on occasion 
Moneypenny does venture into the field, 
such as impersonating a customs official in 
Holland, the better to assist 007 when 
Diamonds are Forever. She also accom- 
panies M for a briefing under the sea, in the 
sunken Queen Elizabeth, now outfitted asa 
sophisticated British Secret Service base in 
Hong Kong Harbor when Bond battles The 
Man with the Golden Gun. And with A 
View to a Kill, she's off to the races—with 
Bond, M and Q—to study the winning ways 
oi Max Zorin's horses. 

But, perhaps Miss Moneypenny's most 
valuable service—other than her undying 
love for Britain's top superspy—is her loyal- 
ty. When Bond storms out of M's office and 
loudly dictates his resignation from duty On 
Her Majesty's Secret Service, it is 
Moneypenny who types up his request. A 
bit later, M summons 007 back to his office, 
announcing coldly, “Request granted.” 

Has James Bond turned in his license to 
kill? 

Not at all. The cunning Moneypenny has 
substituted another letter for Bond's 
resignation, asking instead that Bond be 
granted two weeks leave. “Thank you, 
Moneypenny,” a grateful Bond acknow- 
ledges, while M (who overheard 007’s dic- 
tation), must also mutter the same words, 
“Thank you, Moneypenny.” Once again, 
M's faithful secretary has proved her loyal- 
ty to the Secret Service and her love for 
James Bond. 


here are good Russians and there 

are bad Russians in the James Bond 

adventures. And General Gogol of 
the KGB—portrayed by Walter Gotell— 
is both. He has opposed Bond and the 
British Secret Service in past missions (such 
as For Your Eyes Only), but he has also 
helped— joining forces with his enemies in 
the interests of defente. In fact, it was Gogol 
who eliminated the megalomaniacal 
General Orlov (Steven Berkoff), a traitor to 
Russia and an enormous threat to the free 
world, in Octopussy. 

Gotell is now a veteran face in the Bond 
series. His first appearance came 22 years 
ago as Morzeny, the training camp com- 
mander who taught the ways of assassina- 
tion to Red Grant (Robert Shaw) in From 
Russia with Love. In one of that film's many 
memorable scenes, Gotell unmasks 
"Bond," just killed by Shaw, revealing him 
to be a moustached double eliminated 
merely as a training exercise. 

As General Gogol, Gotell joined the 
series with The Spy who Loved Me. The 
head of the KGB, he is roughly M's Soviet 
counterpart. The two ultimately arrange for 
their operatives, Bond and Major Anya 
Amasova (Barbara Bach), to work together 
against a mutual foe. Gotell has reprised 
this Russian role in Moonraker, For Your 
Eyes Only, Octopussy and now, A View to 
a Kill (in which he once again opposes the 
sinister schemes of a rogue KGB agent). 

One of the world's leading character ac- 
tors, Gotell has also been seen in 


Churchill—The Wilderness Years, The 
Assignment, The Boys From Brazil, Cuba, 
Black Sunday and The Vatican Story. 





Walter Gotell as General Gogol, head of the KGB. 
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The official portrait from the British Secret Service files (left to right): James Bond, Agent 007 (Roger Moore), Q (Desmond 
Llewelyn), Minister of Defense Frederick Gray (Geoffrey Keen) and M (Robert Brown). Seated: Miss Moneypenny (Lois Maxwell). 


e's a minor character, but in the 

British government of the James 

Bond universe, he is a major player. 
His name is Frederick Gray, the Minister of 
Defense. 

Referred to usually only as “Minister” by 
Bond (and often billed under that title), 
Gray is a mysterious government minion, 
the man often enlisted by M to assist in brief- 
ing 007 on the sensitive military and politi- 
cal factors of each mission. 

Character actor Geoffrey Keen essays 
the role, first introduced in The Spy who 
Loved Me. In Moonraker, Gray and M ven- 
ture into the field together, to inspect a 
secret lab that Bond has uncovered in 
Venice (though it isn’t there when the pair 
arrive). Together with Chief of Staff Bill 


Tanner (James Villiers)—an important 
character in the Bond novels barely used in 
the films—it is Gray who gives 007 his 
assignment in For Your Eyes Only. The two 
are covering for M "who's away on leave" 
—and substituting for Bernard Lee who 
died during the film's production. 

Gray returned to aid M (now Robert 
Brown) in Octopussy and A View to a Kill, 
once again functioning as the liaison man 
who presumably keeps the Prime Minister 
informed of the explosive exploits of her 
favorite British superspy. 


ames Bond's boss won't put up with any 
nonsense. He is cold. Curt. Frosty. And 
often gruff, grim and deadly serious. He 
is M, the irascible head of the British Secret 
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Service, aman known by that one letter tor 
more than two decades. 

Robert Brown, a distinguished British 
character actor, has assumed the role 
created by the late Bernard Lee (who had 
played the character from the series’ begin- 
nings in Dr. No through his untimely death 
in 1981). Brown was officially dubbed M 
with Octopussy and now continues to 
decide 007's espionage assignments with A 
View to a Kill. 

His first appearance in the Bond film 
series, however, came in 1977. Brown 
played another character, Admiral 
Hargreaves, as 007 faced The Spy who Lov- 
ed Me. His other credits include The Winds 
of War mini-series, Lion in the Desert, 


and Voyage of the Damned. 007^ 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEILLANCE 


The Women of 
A View to a Kill 





“” . 
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ook at them. They're lovely. Long 
lashes. Shapely forms. But look at 
them with care. Stare at them with 
caution. These are the women of the world 
of James Bond. They are beautiful. And 


some of them are deadly. 
“The target of my book lies 
somewhere between the solar 


plexus and the upper thigh.” 
— Ian Fleming 





In his long career, Bond has certainly 
discovered that fact—as he romanced the 
ladies from the beaches of Crab Key (with 
nature girl Honey Rider, Ursula Andress, 
opposing Dr. No) to the temples of India 
(with Maud Adams, also known as 
Octopussy). 





Right: Tanya Roberts as Stacey Sutton. 
Below: Bond Girl Caroline Hallett. 








Some women have helped him. Tiffany 
Case (Jill St. John), the deadly smuggler 
who believed Diamonds are Forever. 
Melina Havelock (Caroline Bouquet), out 
for revenge but willing to shed her clothes 
For Your Eyes Only. Holly Goodhead (Lois 
Chiles), American agent investigating the 
Moonraker matter. 

Some women have betrayed him. Rosie 
Carver (Gloria Hendry), a double agent 
with the CIA, charged with allowing Bond 
to Live and Let Die. Magda (Kristina 
Wayborn), willing to sleep and run with 
what she can steal for the evil allies of Oc- 
fopussy. Helga Brandt (Karin Dor), the 
SPECTRE agent whose gruesome fate lay in 
a tall to feed the fish, not surviving though 
You Only Live Twice. 

WVE DCE Some women have tried to kill him. The 
QE. seductive Fiona Volpe (Luciana Paluzzi) 
GIRL § “I write for warm-blooded 
Ay heterosexuals in railway 
AN VE sec 7 trains, aeroplanes and beds." 


—lan Fleming 


aboard Thunderball. Bonita (Nadja Regin), 
whose partner Bond pushed into a shocking 
bath before the Goldfinger case began. The 
fanatical Rosa Klebb (Lotte Lenya), pursu- 
ing him From Russia with Love (or hate in 
her case). 

Some women have died for him. Jill 
Masterson (Shirley Eaton), gilded by the 
monstrous Goldfinger. Aki (Akiko 
Makabayashi), killed by the poison intend- 
ed for Bond's lips when You Only Live 
Twice. And Tracy Vicenzo Bond (Diana 
Rigg), 007’s beloved wife, murdered by 
Ernst Stavro Blofeld on honeymoon from 
serving On Her Majesty's Secret Service. 

Some have helped him. Some have 
betrayed him. Some have tried to kill him. 
Some have died for him. But a// have loved 
him. They are the women who can excite 

- and delight a superspy, the beauties who 
Top: Bond Girl Gloria Douse (left), Fiona decorate the life of James Bond. 
Fullerton as Pola Ivanova (right). Center: And with A View fo a Kill, there a number 
Bond Girl Terri Johns (left), Fullerton with of new loveliesto catch his eye and cultivate 
Roger Moore (right). Below: Grace Jones as his heart, all the while hoping they might 
May Day. capture the urbane superspy in true 
romance. 

As always, there is the faithful Miss 
Moneypenny (Lois Maxwell), M's veteran 
secretary, nursing her lifelong crush on 
Bond somewhere beneath the surface of her 
own broken heart. Her concern tor him 
sometimes shows, but he considers her on- 
ly a friend, “ol’ Moneypenny.” 

Then, there are the agents, both foreign 
and domestic, as Agent 007 often finds 
himself in loving embrace with enemy 
agents, such as Major Anya Amasova (Bar- 
bara Bach), The Spy who Loved Me, as well 
as the Secret Service's own, women like 
Mary Goodknight (Britt Ekland), who fac- 
ed The Man with the Golden Gun. 

On his latest mission, James Bond dallies 
with two charming colleagues on the secret 
agent scene. It is British agent Kimberley 
Jones (Mary Stavin, an ex-Miss World also 
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seen in a small role in Octopussy) who aids 
007 during his daring escape from the Rus- 
sians in the icy wastes of Siberia, all the bet- 
ter to spend the voyage home in his arms. 
The other player belongs to the other side, 
KGB agent Pola Ivanova (Fiona Fullerton of 
Nicholas and Alexandra), dispatched by 
KGB head General Gogol (Walter Gotell) 
to recover some information from Bond. But 
the two are old friends—and spend a liquidy 
luxurious evening together, bathing in a hot 
tub and loving every minute of it. 

There are beautiful women lurking in the 
background, friends, foes, the innocent and 
oh-so-delectable bystanders. Jenny Flex 
(Alison Doody) is one such sensuous love- 
ly: sweet, striking, her dapper good looks 
disguising her intentions. She may seem 
terrific, but she's a wicked woman, an ac- 
complice to the evil Max Zorin (Christopher 
Walken). And so is Pan Ho (Papillon Soo 
Soo), another of Zorin's accomplices, yet 
just as lovely. 

Ahhh, and what about the tall and 
delightful Butterfly Lady, Dominique e! su 
Papillons (Carole Ashby, seen in a small 
role in Octopussy)? She's the night club 
performer present at the murder of the 
Poirot-like investigator Achille Aubergene 
(Jean Rougerie). Possibly a party to his 
demise? No, she's totally innocent—at least 


The Bond Girls are the background 
beauties decorating 007's life — like Ann 
Jackson (right). The Bond Women are in the 
foreground — like Tanya Roberts (below). 


——-— чу 
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Superspies can be ex- 
cited and delighted by 
the likes of Bond Gir] 
Karen Levy (left) and a 
crimson-clad Grace Jones 
(inset above). 





of any crime. Her other experiences must 
remain her own top secret. 

The most attractive ladies are always in 
the foreground—and they're always, as 
Bond has uncovered time and again, the 
most dangerous. When they're good, 
they're good. And when they're bad, 
they're better. Watching James Bond with 
A View to a Kill this time is that fatalistic 
female May Day (Grace Jones), assistant to 
Max Zorin and assassin to his enemies. She's 
a woman who believes love and death are 
two emotions which should be intertwined, 
and she really enjoys combining business 
with leisure when her partner (and victim) 
are one and the same. 

Lastly, the lovely woman on Bond's arm 
is stacey Sutton (Tanya Hoberts), risking all 
as she accompanies him, a damsel in cons- 
tant danger from torrid hellfires, flooding 
mines and explosive zeppelins. For James 


brief encounters, passing flirtations on his 
latest hazardous assignment. It is Stacey 
Sutton who is the prize, the one he embraces 
at mission's end when they are alone, 
together and very wet, atthe final clinch in 
the shower. 

Together, these are the women with A 
View to a Kill. Some will help James Bond. 
come will betray him. Some will try to kill] 
him. Some will die for him. But all, all of 
them. as always. will love him 
them, as always, will love him. 007 ^ 


Alison Doody (above) as the lovely but 
lethal Jenny Flex. Bond Girl Sian Adey- 
Jones (right). 













































Eiffel Tower, or Roger Moore to brawl 
with Christopher Walken atop the 
Golden Gate Bridge—just call Martin 
Grace. He can arrange fights, death- 
defying leaps, helicopter-hanging 
harnesses or set people on fire tor you. Even 
James Bond has learned a thing or two about 
getting out of sticky situations from hirn. 
Martin Grace is the action sequences ar- 
ranger for A View toa Kil]. Providing those 
unique moments that make the Bond movies 
memorable is his mission—and it's 
something more than a job. "We've had 64 
English stuntmen working on the film so 
far—that's probably the highest amount of 
stuntmen ever employed on a Bond film," 
he says. “Counting the French, Americans 
and Swiss, there have been well over 100 
stuntmen involved in this movie." 
Supervising the innovative stunts of A 
View to a Kill was a mammoth task, begin- 
ning with second unit work in July 1984 and 
ending on the rebuilt 007 Stage in January 
1985. From it all, one stunt stands out in 
Grace's mind: the Eiffel Tower leap, shot on 
location in Paris, France. "The director, 
John Glen, and I were flown out with the 
production people, and all the various dif- 
ferent departments involved," Grace notes. 
"We went on the Eiffel Tower, and we talk- 


I you want Grace Jones to jump off the 


That's Roger Moore SPLAT SR According Imp es 


nobody does it better. 


DOCUMENTATION | 
The Stunts of A View to a Kill 
Martin Grace, 
Action Sequences Arranger 


ed about it. John said what he would like, 
and | studied the various situations. 

“Even then, I like to go back again, 
because on the first look, you don't see 
everything—you see basically what it's all 
about, then we must sit down and try and 
make some plans: a blueprint. I returned to 
the Eiffel Tower prior to the actual shoot, to 
double check, to be sure that everything we 
had in mind and all the equipment we 
wanted to use would work. 

"There was one part we thought was quite 
dangerous, which was having May Day 
walk on the Tower's metal girders from the 
stairway, and she hasto jump off. We're go- 
ing into an unsafe area, so we came up with 
the simplest system: having nets. There'sa 
firm in France that puts nets up whenever 
they're actually painting the Eiffel Tower, in 
case people fall. 5o, we had this company 
come in and put nets up underneath, in case 
anyone slipped. 

"They showed us pictures oí somebody 
who had fallen about 200 feet and landed in 
the net. He was knocked out, but alive and 
OK. So, we were quite convinced that it was 

the best system to use. We had thought 
about using cables attached to the double, 
but cables are very difficult to lose: if you're 
shooting directly at the cable, you can 
usually see the flicker on the screen. We 
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were able to eliminate that problem, which 
made our lighting cameraman very happy." 

Inthe air, it becomes clear that May Day's 
leap from the Eiffel Tower is not suicidal— 
merely breathtaking—when she opens a 
parachute. "We had a specialist, B.J. 
Worth, an American parachutist, who 
dropped twice from a helicopter, for the 
shots to land on the boat, landed perfectly 
on both occasions, with a moving boat on 
the Seine [Paris' main river]. 

"It was really like a master maneuver. 
There's a lot involved, and yet we did two 
parachute jumps onto the back of this boat, 
andthe jump from the bridge onto the boat 
in the space of about three hours before 11 
a.m. the first day we were in Paris. Which 
is incredible. Professionalism counted 
immensely." 


View to a Kill uses the major man- 
made monuments of cities on 
two continents. So, from France's 
Eiffel Tower, the moviemakers relocated to 
San Francisco, home of the famed Golden 
Gate Bridge. Here, the words on the 
printed page had to be turned into reality. 
"Sometimes, the writers will put in various 
moves that they feel should be used," Grace 
explains. "For example, they might take an 
axe, like in the Zorin fight, and say that Zorin 
strikes at Bond's head and Bond ducks and 
the axe hits the cable and sparks fly. So, we 
must work to that move: the axe hitting the 
cable and sparks flying. But what Bond does 
before or after that is up to us. And wetry to. 
make the fight as realistic as possible." : 
Once the sequence was planned, and ap- 
proved, it had to be demonstrated. "Three 
people can fit in the elevator going up to the 
top of the Golden Gate Bridge at a squeeze, 
and one of them was the elevator operator. 
So, I went up with Karen Allen, the double 
for Tanya [not the Starman actress]. When 
wearrived at the top—this is about 750 feet 
from the water—I got out and walked 
straight on and straight down the cables. I 
didn't hesitate. The cables are surrounded 
by a great big cylinder, which is about three 
feet wide. It's circular, which means that. 
you only have about 18 inches at the top that 
you actually walk on, the rest is curving 
away from you. But there is a handrail at 
both sides. 
“If you have people with you, if you give 


them confidence, you have no problems. If 


you don't give them confidence, you have 
problems. Roberts’ double was actually a 
high wire artist anyway, in her own right, 
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Action sequences arranger Martin Grace (inset) 


a 


spectacular escapes ever seen in a James Bond film. 


but she had never been up that high. Doing 
a high wire act, she was probably up about 
40 feet. And 700 feet is quite higher, so the 
first reaction can be a little tricky. For her, 
the best thing that could happen was that I 
went up and walked down and pretended I 
was going to lunch. And then she was OK. 

"So, we established that, and then we 
came back to the studio, where we had à 
duplicate of the bridge's top section, and we 
actually did the real fight there with Roger, 
Chris and Tanya. The highest point was 
about 50 feet from the ground, and we had 
a duplicate airship swinging from the top." 

Against such backdrops, Grace prefers 
the already larger-than-life stunt per- 
formers to work without the enhancement of 
technology. "There are various gadgets that 
can make people look superhuman,” he 
says, "but it's out of context with our 
character. We don't use them on James 
Bond for that particular reason: the Bond 
movies are all about a man doing his own 
thing—things that can be done. They are 
superhuman, but yet it's possible, because 
we can do them. Therefore, a man can do 
them. 

"The Bond films tend to be realistic. We 
try to make the fights and the gadgets real, 
things that will actually work, unlike Dukes 
of Hazzard and The Fall Guy, where you 
see men flying through the air, which is 
unrealistic. 

“There are devices like air rams, for 
throwing people—they stand on an air ram 
and get flipped up to the roof. I don’t think 
that would look right on a James Bond pic- 
ture. But we use trampolines for blow-ups, 
because we've got to get the effect of a blow- 
up.” Generally, such gadgets are employed 


only to protect stuntmen. "We use cables a 
lotfor safety reasons. If you have a cable on 
aman, he can fall to the edge of a 2000-foot 
cliff: if the cable only goes to the top edge, 
then he cannot go over the top. If he's not on 
a cable, he might roll and go over. 

"We used cables a lot, especially in the 
mine scenes. Because in the mine, we 
couldn't get people going up in explosions. 
The mines were only about 16-feet high, so 
we had some explosions where we had guys 
up in the cross-beams, hidden away out of 
shot. When the explosion went, we had 
them dropping down, so nobody knew 
where they came from. Also, there were 
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sent a stuntman off the Eiffel Tower — safely and dramatically for one of the most 





Ed 


guys on cables, maybe climbing up a lad- 
der, and when the explosions came, we had 
them pulled off. We couldn't get them go- 
ing up, otherwise they would hit the studio's 
ceiling. 

“Obviously, hanging from the fire engine 
and all that, going through San Francisco, 
Bond would be on a cable. When Bond's 
being carried to the Golden Gate Bridge, 
hanging underneath, he’s wearing a 
harness. We had a wire running through the 
rope, so that he was harnessed from the 
waist onto a little loop coming out of the 
wire; we also had a foot stirrup made for him 
so he could put his foot in it and rest. 





Driving stunts arranger Hemy Julienne is the man who choreographs the high-speed 


auto action of A View to a Kill. 
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These storyboard sketches illustrate the intention (and screen reality) of a quick pick-up (by Zorin and Zeppelin). 


"It almost sounds too easy, but the thing 
is, hanging from a helicopter for 15 minutes 
without those little aids—you cou/dn’t do it. 
It's impossible to hang that long. There's a 
limit to how long the strongest man can hold 
onto a rope hanging from underneath a 
helicopter. So, obviously, there must be 
these safety precautions." 


_ race's credentials to supervise 
e the stunts of A View to a Kill are 
-— impeccable. He was Roger 
Moore's stunt double for the previous four 
Bond adventures ( The 5py who Loved Me, 
Moonraker, For Your Eyes Only, Oc- 
topussy), and also worked on many other 
high action movies. His appearances in- 
clude Raiders of the Lost Ark ("I doubled for 
Harrison Ford falling from a statue in the 
snake pit") The Wild Geese, Sea Wolves, 
The Final Option ("I was the man hanging 
from every helicopter—I like to do the 
helicopter sequences"), When Eight Bells 
Toll, Escape to Athena and some work 
(though not doubling for 007) in You Only 
Live Twice. 

Grace, born in Kilkenny, southern 
Ireland in 1942, was determined to work in 
films from an early age. Atage 18, he went 
to London, the nearest major filmmaking ci- 
ty, where he gradually met stunt people, 
mixing with them at gymnasiums while lear- 
ning new techniques such as fencing, div- 
ing and trampoline. He made his break in- 
to stunt work in TV commercials, notably in 
a series for an English brand of chocolates. 
Grace did the stunts as a black-clad man 
who took great risks to deliver chocolates to 
an attractive woman, then vanished into the 
night. a 

As he gained more working experience, 
Grace’s career went from strength to 
strength. But it's the variety of experience 
that he believes is important for all stunt per- 
formers. "That's what stunts are about: it's 
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not just doing one stunt," he asserts. "The 
ultimate stuntman is the man who can hang 
from helicopters, he can do high falls, he 
can be set on fire, he can be set on fire and 
do a high fall.” 

Spectacular stunts aren't the only 
capabilities required in a good stuntman's 
repertoire. "Also, just simple movement: 
there are some stuntmen who can fall 100 or 
200 feet, but they cannot move very well. 
Fight sequences are the basic part of stunts, 
and it's almost a ballet. If I do a fight, I work 
out every move. If the stuntman can’t move 
as I would like him to, we cannot get 100%. 
So, to move gracefully or to even be able to 
look awkward at times: that's what's 
important." 

Nonetheless, Grace has reduced his stunt 
performing work to a minimum in favor of 
stunt co-ordinating. An accident during 
Qctopussy's filming (in which his pelvis was 
broken and he couldn't work for eight 
months) prompted this change of career 
direction. "Being a stuntman and just 
performing—as long as you know what 
you re doing—is easy," Grace says. “There 
are no problems attached. You start at 8 
a.m. and you finish at half-past-five, and 
then the time's yours. 

"Being a co-ordinator, it's almost 24 
hours-a-day of work. We're very conscien- 
tious in making sure that everything is 
perfect.” | 


ow Martin Grace does few stunts 
himself, instead employing other 

=œ € stuntmen. For À View toa Kill, he 
has chosen the best available. "We used a 


‘chap named Dougie Robinson quite a lot: 


I’ve known him for a long time and he's very 
reliable. He's a very good ground man— 
when I say ‘ground man,’ he has been a judo 
and karate expert all his life, and he teaches 
both judo and karate. So, it's second nature 
to him to be thrown on the ground. 


“We had a fight sequence in the 
microchip factory; they cast a great big 
man, Ron Tarr—not a stuntman—and he 
had to do the fight sequence with Dougie. 
So, I spoke to Ron about the fight sequence. 
I said, 'Ron, you've got to do this, and then 
Dougie will come in, and you'll grab Dougie 
and you will throw him.' Ron's character is 
supposed to be super, so my guys throw 
karate punches, and it just bounces off, and 
he just walks forward. So, I said, 'Grab 
Dougie with one arm, and just throw him.’ 
And he said, ‘I've got to be careful how I 
throw him, I might Aurt him.’ I said, ‘Hold 
on, Ron, before you go any further: you can 
take Dougie, you can throw him as Aard as 
you wish, and you won't hurt him.' And 
Dougie went, 'Ah-ha, ah-ha, ah-ha.'" 
Grace laughs. "I've seen Dougie taking the 
most incredible falls, and he just bounces 
up, because he's so used to it. Ron, instead 
of throwing Dougie too hard, wasn't able to 
throw him hard enough. So, we worked with 
Hon to get him to do it correctly—and the 
fight worked very well. 

“A ground man: | regard Dougie 
generally as being a ground man, a hard 
man. We used him on the mine sequence, 
too: he was in a tunnel, and we had about 
three tons of water coming down a slope. 
We had him running out of the tunnel, and 
he was hit by the water, and smashed onto 
the roof of a shed. We had him ona cable, 
so that he would come to the cable's end and 
couldn't go any further." 


ts not only stuntmen who do stunts. 

Many actors today are doing their own 

stunts—as far as permissible, that is," 
notes Martin Grace. "Obviously, there are 
insurance problems—if we lose the top ac- 
tor or actress, we're all out of work. We can't 
afford to have that happen. The difference 
is, we're dispensable in a way. You can get 
stuntmen who can do the job.” 











Bond hangs on for a lift by airship and a few bridge gymnastics, as first envisioned on storyboard. 


Roger Moore is an actor who likes to do 
work that usually only stuntmen are capable 
of doing. “Roger can do a lot, especially 
with fight sequences," Grace explains. "We 
had an example of that in a fight sequence 
on A View to a Kill. We had a double to 
rehearse the sequence, but Roger prac- 
tically did all of it, eventually. He's very 
sharp and obviously very intelligent, so he 
picks things up very quickly. Roger's per- 
formance was better than his double, that's 
for sure. The punches that Roger threw in 
the actual fight were far better: he has been 
throwing punches a lot longer. The double 
was a newcomer, so he doesn't have that 
much experience, but Roger has thrown 





punches for as long as I've known him, and 
before. His timing is perfect. Very few stunt- 
men have as good timing as Roger does. 
And very few of them will perform as good 
a fight sequence. 

“Roger is capable of doing a lot of the 
stunt work, but, unfortunately, he cannot 
stretch himself to the ultimate. Sometimes, 
we have three units working simultaneous- 
ly, so we cannot have him in three places at 
once. That's when we take over.” 

Though stuntmen are theoretically 
“dispensable”, in practice, the filmmakers 
take the greatest of care to avoid any injury. 
“There was nothing that seemed potential- 
ly dangerous on this film, that should have 


hurt anybody. There was nothing on A View 
to a Kill that we felt was a chance: every 
stunt we do, no matter how dangerous it 
тау look, is nof a chance stunt. 

"The stunts have become more 
sophisticated than before. We're always 
working on improving movements, techni- 
ques and little tricks. We're always looking 
for something better." 

For.A View fo a Kill, that "something bet- 
ter" was jumping Grace Jones off the Eiffel 
Tower and endangering James Bond on the 
Golden Gate Bridge. "It has been hard 
work, but enjoyable," concludes Martin 
Grace. "I wouldn't have missed it for the 


ld." 
мог 007 


The Golden Gate Bridge fight combined a number of long shots lensed of the actual bridge with close-ups featuring the actors 
(Christopher Walken. Roger Moore, above left) shot on a mammoth mock-up bridge in the studio. Above right: it's a special-effects 


explosion as the blimp goes up in smoke. 
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CONFIDENTIAL REPORT 


ed ski expertise On Her 
Majesty's Secret Service. It’s once again a part of the third Bond adventure he has 
helmed. 
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Directing James Bond 
John Glen, Director 


antics of James Bond during any given 
mission, imagine how tough it must be 


I it's tough for M to keep an eye on the 


for the director of a James Bond feature film. 


Both For Your Eyes Only and Octopussy, 


| the previous two entries in the series, were 
| applauded for their back-to-the-basics ap- 


proach, credited, in part, to the efforts of 
director John Glen, who is now making it 
three ina row withA View toa Kill. “I think 
this film is going to surprise people," Glen 
says. "We've gone for a much more com- 
plex storyline—much more so than the last 
two for example, which were more straight- 
forward in their themes. I would say, in 
terms of the concentration required for the 
audience, this is going to be the most 
demanding of any Bond film yet!" 

And Glen should know, having served 
with the superspy on six movie missions. 
Originally, the British-born Glen began 
working in films as an editor, beginning in 
1947 with films which include The Third 
Man and The Wooden Horse. He trained at 
the famed Shepperton Studios and after a 
two-year stint in the Royal Air Force, he re- 
entered the business as a sound editor at 
Shepperton. 

Documentaries paved the way for Glen to 
gain further editing experience only to be 
replaced by filmed TV series. His big career 
break came with the cult favorite, Danger 
Man (known in America as Secret Agent) 
starring Patrick McGoohan. Glen not only 
edited the series, but did some second-unit 
directing as well. He quickly moved on to 
other series, first as a supervising editor and 
later asa director. He was lured back to mo- 
tion pictures to serve as editor On Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secret Service. Glen also worked as 
second-unit director supervising the film's 
ski and bobsled sequences. 

Twice more the call to action sounded 
and Glen responded as editor and action- 
director on The Spy who Loved Me (respon- 
sible for the opening ski chase) and 
Moonraker. He performed the same duties 
for The Wild Geese and The Sea Wolves 
(both starring Roger Moore). Then, pro- 
ducer Albert R. Broccoli asked him to bring 
his action expertise to the helm as director 
of For Your Eyes Only. Octopussy tollowed 
in 1982-3 and now, Glen is back for the 
around-the-world adventure classified as 
A View to a Kill. 

“This is a story that’s very American,” the 
director explains. “California is an area that 
is a continual source of anxiety because of 
earthquakes. It's a very unique story, real- 














ly, inan American setting that will appeal 
to American people. | like a very tight story 
and I like the transition from scene to scene 
to be very snappy. I find having been an 
editor a great help because when we story- 
board the action scenes, I have an artist who 
works closely with me and we visualize all 
the ingredients that go into that sequence 
and we break them down. 

"Being an editor who is used to piecing 
the scenes together, I find it very easy to un- 
piece them, if you like, and to shoot them in 
any order, in very small segments, where I 
can perfect the timing. 

"If you analyze the amount of cuts in a 
Bond movie, it's eye-bending. You rarely 
go for more than about four feet of film, 
which is two or three seconds on screen 
without cutting the film because you cannot 
otherwise maintain that precision of timing 
needed for a Bond action sequence. 

Studying the spectacular settings of A 
View to a Kili—which include the Golden 
Gate Bridge and the Eiffel Tower—Glen 
details just what an enormous task he sets 
out to perform every other year. “This is cer- 
tainly the hardest Bond film," he says, "in- 
volving some difficult filming with the 
dirigible and the Golden Gate. It's hard 
shooting in big cities. I think the principal 
improvement over the past 35 years is that 
audiences are far more exacting, more in- 
volved. They no longer accept just anything 
but require more substance. Nowadays, a 
film has to be extremely good to be 
acceptable. 

"Therefore, the demands on the action 








Taking a fall is a reel-life reality for the villainous minions in a Bond mission. 
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unit are considerable. The actors are ex- 
pected to do a certain amount of dangerous 
stunts themselves, which adds to the film's 
excitement. It's not unusual these days to 
have the off-accident so, where filmmaking 
used to be quite a sate occupation, it can 
sometimes be a dangerous job.” 

For his third adventure into the unknown 
with 007, Glen admits to enjoying the 
presence of familiar faces from film to 
film—faces such as Moore, Desmond 
Llewelyn, Lois Maxwell and Walter Gotell. 
"The lesson I learned on the first two films 
was that you can't be too fixed in your 
ideas," Glen remarks. "I want actors to do 
what they feel happiest doing, they have to 
be comfortable. I'm fortunate in that I've 
worked with some of the best people, and if 
you've seen great directors at work, 
hopefully some of it rubs off. 

"like the continuity oi working with the 
actors. Much of the action stuff can be very 
complicated on a technical level and it's 
rather a cold job. I ike the feedback you get 
with actors. Grace Jones, who is new with 
us, hasa very electric personality. She has 
been doing a terrific job for us. We try to be 
new every time but some of our past villains 
have been so wonderful that it's difficult 
sometimes to find characters again. In A 
View to a Kill, Christopher Walken and 
Grace Jones make an amazing combina- 
tion." 

Regarding Bond himself, Glen has a high 
degree of admiration. "He's a very unique 
character, James Bond,” the director notes. 
"He's very British and he has this tremen- 





dous flair for being gallant. There is a for- 
mula to these films though it's very difficult 
to define. Cubby Broccoli is the expert on 
what makes a Bond film tick, but, basically, 
itisa combination of many things. There's 
an honesty to the way we make these 
movies. We don't cheat the public. We 
spend a lot of money and the money is on the 
screen. One does one's best to spend it wise- 
ly. ILlike to see it go upon the screen—which 
is why I get a little mad when I see some ol 
it being wasted. I try to remain placid most 
of the time. Panic is a killer.” 

As he wraps the latest Bond caper, John 
Glen smiles at the thought of a fourth time 
at the helm. “I would love to do five of 
them," he notes, "I don't think I would ever 
get bored with making Bond films." 
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TOP-SECRET TRANSCRIPTS 


Scripting James Bond 
Richard Maibaum, Screenwriter 


Қ” Michael G. Wilson, Writer/Producer 


omputer genius Max Zorin, the 
psychopathic progeny of Nazi 
genetic experimentation, has a 
nasty scheme—he would like to trigger an 
earthquake which will plunge California 
and its technological showplace, “Silicon 
Valley,” into the sea. A monopoly on the 
world's microchip market will be his and, 
with it, a means to achieve global tyranny. 


"The reason the Bond movies 
have been successful is that 
certain charm which has 
been associated with them.” 

— screenwriter 
Richard Maibaum 
It's an ingenious, evil plot that could only 


be hatched by a twisted, corrupt mind—or 
born in the interaction between two inspired 


E 
ы 


screenwriters like Richard Maibaum and 
Michael G. Wilson. 

“We work together like two collaborators 
always work,” Maibaum says. “We argue a 
lot.” 

Maibaum got his start writing stage plays 
before migrating west to Hollywood, where 
he penned several Alan Ladd movies, in- 
cluding The Great Gatsby and Captain 
Carey, U.S.A. When Ladd was signed for 
three films by producer Albert R. Broccoli, 
Maibaum was asked to write them. When 
Broccoli acquired the rights to Ian Flem- 
ings James Bond novels, Maibaum was 
hired to do the adaptation. 

Since then, he has written (or co-written) 

| James Bond adventures, including Dr. 
No, From Russia with Love, Goldfinger, 
Thunderball, On Her Majesty’s Secret Ser- 
vice, Diamonds are Forever, The Man with 


the Golden Gun and The Spy who Loved 


Me. He co-scripted For Your Eyes Only and 


Octopussy with Wilson, a lawyer-turned 
tilmmaker who serves (with Broccoli) as co- 
producer of A View toa Kill. 


“The personality of the actor 
who plays Bond, to some 
extent, dictates the character 
in the film." 

— producer/ writer 
Michael Wilson 


For Maibaum, writing Bond films is "a 
case of Walter Mitty. I'm law-abiding and 
non-violent. My great kick comes from feel- 
ing that I'm a pro, that I know my job, and 
that I have enough experience so that I can 
write a solid screenplay. 

"Michael is very receptive. He's the on- 
ly man I've actually worked with on the 
Bonds," Maibaum says. "Other writers have 





Richard Maibaum & Michael Wilson created May Day (Grace Jones), Max Zorin (Christopher Walken) & Stacey Sutton (Tanya Roberts). 
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PHOTO COURTESY RICHARD MAIBAUM 
For more than two decades, screenwriter Richard Maibaum (above right) has been instrumental in getting James Bond (Hoger 
Moore, above left) hung up in new adventures. For the last several missions, Maibaum has been joined at the typewriter by 


Michael G. Wilson (below right), the series co-producer. Together, the two concoct realistic fantasies, like sending 007 into the 
depths of the Earth (below left) to prevent a man-made catastrophe that "could almost happen" in reality. 
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In his latest mission, Agent 007 (Moore) m 


akes a realistic underwater escape devised 


Li 





by Maibaum and Wilson to avoid past gadget gimmickry. 


come on before or after me, but never with 
me until Michael. He has lots of ideas and 
we like each other, which always helps.” 

"Dick is very experienced in this field, he 
has written many Bond films over the 
years,” Wilson says. “I find him a great col- 
laborator. The actual writing, we do 
separately, although we work together on 
revising the material. Sometimes, he will 
lead off and write the first draft and I'll 
rewrite behind him; sometimes, it's the 
other way around." 

Wilson, who studied to be an electrical 
engineer and then became a lawyer, left the 
legal profession to join the Bond team as 
assistant producer on The Spy who Loved 
Me. He was upped to executive producer of 
Moonraker. 

Both Maibaum and Wilson agree that the 
hardest part of writing a Bond screenplay is 
devising the all-important, villainous 
scheme. They are limited by credibility— 
and the evil dreams of past Bond baddies. 

For instance, Auric Goldfinger tried to 
blow up Fort Knox with an atom bomb, 
thereby destabilizing the economy and 


driving up the value of his own gold. Ernst 
Stavro Blofeld, Bond's arch-enemy, stole 
two nuclear warheads (a task undertaken by 
field commander Emilio Largo) and held 
the world for ransom. Later, Blofeld 
threatened humanity with an orbiting dia- 
mond laser satellite. Karl Stromberg envi- 
sioned an underwater dynasty of his own 
and nearly sparked global warfare to make 
it come true. Hugo Drax had similar 
dreams—only his empire would be in 
space. 

Maibaum and Wilson have to top those 
Bond films of yesteryear every time they sit 
down at the typewriter. 

“That's what drives us up the wall,” 
Maibaum admits. “It must be new and con- 
temporary. It can't be small, it has to be of 
world-shattering proportions. It also must 
have a kind of underlying, sardonic humor 
to it." 

The Ian Fleming tales aren't much help 
anymore. The producers depleted their 
supply of Bond novels with Moonraker and 
were contractually obligated by the Flem- 
ing Estate to use only the title of The Spy who 





Loved Me. Since then, they have been us- 
ing Fleming's short stories such as "For 
Your Eyes Only" and "Risico" (which 
became subplots of the For Your Eyes On- 
ly film) as starting points for the movies. 

"For all practical purposes, we've been 
out of material for the last five films," Wilson 
explains. "We still bring in occasional 
Fleming elements from the books which 
haven't yet been used in the films. But that's 
not much help when you get down to basic 
plotting." 

Once Maibaum and Wilson, along with 
director John Glen and producer Broccoli, 
decided on devastating the Silicon Valley, 
they had to come up with a way to do it. 
Originally, they considered "having Zorin 
manipulate Halley's Comet so it comes 
crashing down," Maibaum says, but opted 
instead for a more realistic approach. 

"The Silicon Valley lies between the 
Hayward and San Andreas Faults," 
Maibaum says. "Zorin decides to create an 
earthquake that will send the Silicon Valley 
into the Pacific." 

Wilson did some geological research 
and, mixing fiction with fact, worked with 
Maibaum to give Zorin the means to give 
California to the fishes. 

"Our plots tend to be fairly realistic. We 
will never be believable, though. This is a 
fantasy film. We don't try to be realistic. But, 
within the terms of our genre, the reality that 
we deal in, we like them to be believable," 
Wilson notes. "Zorin's plot is something that 
could almost happen. Everything from a 
geological standpoint is absolutely true." 

Or, as Maibaum says, "like all Bonds, this 
is documented fantasy." 

A View to a Kill, like many of the 
superspy's earlier missions, revolves 
around Bond's encounters with a 
megalomaniacal bad guy. This film is 
replete with the classic Bond motifs—the 
villain's kinky and lethal henchman, the 
tragic sacrifice of 007's assistant(s), the arc- 
tic and underwater scenes, the villain's 
superbase, and, of course, the future of the 
world hanging in the balance. The 
similarities are not lost on the writers. 

“The villains are megalomaniacs, but you 
want characters who are intriguing and will 
work within the genre of a Bond picture," 
Wilson says. "We have to be what we are." 

"We do the same thing but change it 
enough so that the audience doesn't object. 
In fact, I think it amuses them," Maibaum 
comments. “For example, there'sa scene I 
like in A View to a Kill—Zorin presents his 
caper to the other microchip producers 
aboard his blimp. One of the men objects 
and is, ahh, taken care of. It's like ascene in 
Goldfinger. It has a family resemblance, yet 
it's altogether different.” 

The audiences don't seem to mind. They 
are expecting, after all, an exciting adven- 
ture from this familiar hero. And each Bond 
film is a bigger success than the one that 
preceded it. 

"Well, you know, after 14, what can I say? 
Weare in the same position as the members 
ot the U.S. House of Representatives. Every 
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es with reality in A View to a Kill. Maibaum and Wilson have once again created a fantastic super-human 
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baddie (Grace Jones as May Day, inset). But not even she can withstand a real explosion — and May Day goes up in smoke. 


two years, they come up for re-election," 
Wilson says. "Every two years, we come out 
with a new Bond film. People go to the box- 
oftice and vote. We are either voted back in 
or we are not. 

“Bond has changed with the times,” 
Wilson says. “There is more heart to him, 
and his attitude toward women is different. 
In The Spy who Loved Me, he even met a 
woman who could rival him for the first time. 
In For Your Eyes Only, we had to convince 
Roger Moore to be more ruthless than he, as 
an actor, feels comfortable being." 

They have made a conscious effort in A 
View fo a Kill, and other Bond films in re- 
cent years, to downplay the fantasy 
elements and gadgetry in favor of em- 
phasizing Bond's own wits and physical 
prowess. 

"You try to go different ways and I think 
we went in that direction as far as we could 
with Moonraker," Wilson says. "The Bonds 
are more down-to-earth now. There's a con- 
sensus now to be less fantasy-oriented. 

“I don't like gadgets. We've seen too 
many. I think those are always a cheat. 
Usually, you set up a gadget that can only 
be used in a very unique situation which 
wouldn't apply generally. I like it best when 
you set up a situation that the gadget is 
perfect for and Bond really needs it. Just as 
he takes it out of his pocket, it's knocked 
from his hand and plummets nine stories 
down to the ground." 

"We don't want to make a non-action film, 





but there are different ways to be exciting,” 
Wilson adds. “We've kept gadgets to a 
minimum and put Bond in situations where 
he must use his own resources to survive.” 

As an example, Maibaum refers to a 
scene in A View to a Kil] in which Bond is 
knocked unconscious and placed in a car 
being dropped into a lake. He awakens 
shortly after the auto plunges underwater, 
but he can't swim away—or the baddies 
standing on the shore watching his apparent 
demise will really kill him. 

"In Thunderball, we gave Bond a little 
gadget that gave him five minutes of air," 
Maibaum recalls. "This time, he uses what's 
available. He breathes the air from one of 
the tires." 

While Bond's methods have changed, the 
amazing stunts of the 007 adventures are 
still as abundant and wild as ever. Bond 
faces certain death many times in A View to 
a Kill—he faces it in a fight to the death on 
the Golden Gate Bridge's towering spires, 
racing down the streets of San Francisco in 
a stolen fire truck, leaping ice-floes off 
Siberia and braving, raging sea water in 
abandoned mines deep in California's 
fragile crust. 

"We do try for the spectacular, and I think 
that's part of what people look for in the 
Bond films. I don't think a really well-done, 
honest-to-goodness stunt is ever bad," 
Wilson says. "We only have two or three 
that are really, really breathtaking. But it's 
one thing to think the stunts up and another 


to decide how to do them. I won't write 
anything unless I've already figured out 
how it can be done safely and not be a cheat. 

“Sometimes, we've had stunts rattling in 
the back of our minds that we never got 
around to doing because they weren't 
suitable to the plot. The Eiffel Tower stunt in 
A View toa Kill is a good example. It was 
originally in an early draft of Moonraker." 

Bond meets a contact on the Eiffel Tower. 
Before the man can talk, he’s killed by an 
assassin who makes her escape by 
parachuting off the tower. A breathless 
chase ensues through the streets and water- 
ways of Paris. 

“I think John Glen, who also did For Your 
Eyes Only and Octopussy, is the best action- 
adventure director in the world today,” 
Maibaum says. “He always has something 
startling, new and unexpected in his chases 
and stunts. He keeps up a frantic pace. He 
has a fertile imagination for stunts and has 
the ideas and the ability to photograph 
them.” 

James Bond is the most successful conti- 
nuing hero in motion picture history. There 
have been many imitations, yet the James 
Bond saga endures. But after two decades 
and 14 films, how much longer can James 
Bond go on? 

"There's no reason the Bonds can't ao on 
forever," Richard Maibaum says. "Some 
characters are immortal —Robin Hood, The 
Three Musketeers, Sherlock Holmes. . .and 


now, James Bond." 097 — 
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e has had his eyes on James Bond 

since the beginning. He is the man 

with designs on 007, Maurice 
Binder, the graphics genius who first 
targeted the superspy for Dr. No, sighting 
down a gun barrel with, literally, A View to 
a Kill. 

Now, Maurice Binder—who created the 
world-famous sequence which opens each 
Bond film—is once again crafting the startl- 
ing visuals on display in the main titles for 
007's latest mission, A View fo a Kill. 

The titles sequence, filled with silhou- 
etted nudes, visual pyrotechnics and that 
Binder touch of tasteful eroticism, is tradi- 









| GRAPHIC EVIDENCE 


Designing James Bond 
Maurice Binder, Titles Designer 


tionally the last part of each Bond film to be 
lensed. For example, on A View toa Kill, 
principal photography wrapped in January 
1985 with the titles scheduled for production 
in March and April, their completion aimed 
for only a few weeks prior to the movie's late 
May premiere. “The main reason that the 
titles are filmed last is that the music isn't 
written until the picture is finished," Binder 
explains. 

For Binder, the business of show began 
with the business of business—he worked at 
Macy's Department Store in New York Ci- 
ty, designing ads, catalogs and other pro- 
motional material. World War II interven- 
ed, with Binder serving on an Army salvage 
ship. Docking near Hollywood, he made 
some studio contacts and eventually began 
a sideline career as a still photographer 
(snapping Humphrey Bogart, Rita 
Hayworth and others). With the war over, 
Binder moved into movie advertising, even- 
tually designing ad campaigns and credits 
for producer/director Stanley Donen's /п- 


The Bond-in-the-gunsight sequence is always carefully filmed with blanks. Other- 
wise, Binder notes, "you would have a dead cameraman and a dead designer." 
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discreet (1958) and a number of other 
Donen films (Damn Yankees, Charade, 
Arabesque). However, it was Binder's work 
for Donen's The Grass is Greener (1961) 
which earned him his license to kill. 

"At the premiere," Binder recalls, "my 
titles got a tremendous reaction. Behind the 
titles were babies who looked like every star 
in the movie, so you had Cary Grant, 
Deborah Kerr, Robert Mitchum and Jean 
Simmons as infants. It kills the audience.” 

The very next day, Binder got a phone 
call. Would he like to do the titles and trailer 
tor a film entitled Dr. No? 

"I said, 'Sure,'" Binder recalls, "even 
though I didn't know what Dr. No was all 
about. I was becoming involved in another 
project, so I had to do Dr. No in a hurry. 
And [had to design a title to show just what 
| wanted to do. 

"I figured the gunshot thing across the 
screen would be effective. I had these little 
white price stickers, and I put them on a 
black storyboard. I thought it would be a 
good idea to look down the gun barrel and 
see James Bond as he walked out, firing at 
you. And then the blood comes down the 
screen.” 

The idea was approved. "But it didn't 
come to life until I filmed it," the designer 
cautions. "I couldn't do the gun barrel and 
shoot the figure at the same time, The dots 
of the gunfire were animated across the 
screen. When the hole opens up, it comes 
across with Bond walking across. So, the 
shot is a combination. The man is shot 
separately, turning around and firing. Of 
course, we always use blanks. If you didn't 
use blanks, you would have a dead 
cameraman and a dead designer. Anyway, 
[ put the still picture of the gun barrel and 
the tilm of the figure together, and then add 
the blood, another piece of animation. It 
was all done first for Dr. No, and then 
became a trademark." 

Binder didn't visualize Bond's next two 
missions, From Russia with Love and Gold- 
finger (“though some of my work ison them, 
I don't take credit”). However, he hasn't 
been far from the superspy since, designing 
every subsequent 007 title sequence as well 
as most of the series’ trailers. These days, he 
also creates multiple versions of each title 
sequence, redesigning frame proportions to 
eliminate “squeezing” the shots and un- 
necessary editing for the TV broadcast. Ad- 
ditionally, throughout the years, he has lent 
his creative expertise to other films: The 
Mouse that Roared, Billion Dollar Brain, 
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His name is Binder. Maurice Binder. He first placed James Bond in a gunsight in 1963. 





And he's still designing 007's startling title images. 


Young Winston, Dracula and The Wild 
Geese among them. 

litles originate with some quick illustra- 
tions. “I find storyboards are good for sket- 
chy ideas,” Binder says. “I like to use them 
as a relerence, because every time I look 
through the camera, I see new things that] 
want to capture. My mind changes con- 
stantly. l'm certainly not going to just shoot 
a storyboard, because what you can do on 
fiim, you can never reproduce with a 
sketch. 

"I have these little sketches which I make 
on a thematic basis, whatever fits into the 
picture. I'll go on the stage with these 
sketches, the girls, the stuntmen, the tram- 
polines, the special etfects and all that bus- 
iness. | will shoot sections. 

“Many things happen when you look 
through that camera. It he hasa script, the 
camera operator can follow the director's 
orders— Medium shot. Close shot. Long 
shot. Panning shot.' But when you do my 





type of work, then you must be on the 
camera yourself. I shoot everything. If you 
don't shoot it, you can't cut it. Film is your 
cheapest commodity. 

"When the film piles up in the cutting 
room, I look at it on a moviola, and that's 
where the film, my little mini-movie, is ac- 
tually made. Sometimes, I'll say, “Ah! If that 
shot only went that far, I would be in great 
shape.’ Sometimes, | find that if ] run the film 
backwards—and upside down—that the 
shot works better.” 

The finished sequences, always innova- 
tive and stylish, are part of what delights and 
excites the millions of Bond fans. Each new 
007 adventure presents Maurice Binder 
with a new challenge. "I try to do something 
that is new, different and exciting each 
time," he says. "It's difficultto come up with 
new ideas, which are unique, and will con- 
tinue to be new as you keep looking at them 
over the next decades. You just don't get 
tired of looking at a James Bond film." 
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ohn Barry is the movie composer with 

the license to score. For more than two 

decades, since the premiere of Dr. No, 
his has been the name most associated with 
the distinctive music which accompanies 
the actions of secret agent James Bond. 

"No one understands the demanding 
motif of Bond music the way John Barry 
does," announces Michael Wilson, co- 
producer/co-writer of A View fo a Kill. "His 
ability to write great title songs and exciting, 
suspenseful scores has always made him the 
ideal choice as Bond composer." 

Barry arranged and recorded the 
original James Bond theme for Dr. No. (its 
music is credited to Monty Norman) and has 
since composed the scores for 10 subse- 
quent 007 outings: From Russia with Love, 
Goldfinger, Thunderball, You Only Live 
Twice, On Her Majesty’s Secret Service, 
Diamond's are Forever, The Man with the 
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Duran Duran made their original soundtrack debut co-composing and performing the 
title song for A View to a Kill. The boys on film are (left to right): Andy Taylor, Simon 
LeBon. Nick Rhodes. John Taylor and Roger Taylor. 
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AUTHORIZED RECORDINGS 
Scoring James Bond 

John Barry, Composer 
Duran Duran, Performers 


Golden Gun, Moonraker, Octopussy and 
now, A View to a Kill. (The composers 
pinch-hitting for him were George Martin 
on Live and Let Die, Marvin Hamlisch with 
The Spy who Loved Me and Bill Conti For 
Your Eyes Only). 

From the outset, certain basic elements 
in the series became evident to me,” Barry 
notes, describing what has been dubbed the 
“Bond sound.” 

“The films put forth a kind of simple, 
almost endearing comic-strip attitude 
toward danger, intrigue and romance,” 
Barry says. "The main thing is to carry it off 
with style; don't belittle the subject matter or 
make it cheap, just give it a whole lot of style 
and make it sound like a million dollars." 

It is the composer who, in cooperation 
with the director, determines just when and 
where adding music can best heighten and 
complement the action on-screen. Barry in- 
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timately understands the function of his 
task, even when faced with the continuous 
challenge of scoring—in an original way— 
yet another of the spectacular chase se- 
quences which have become a Bond movie 
hallmark. “Chases are fundamental to the 
style of these films,” he explains, “just as 
much as the elaborate and exotic locales. 
And the music must serve these elements 
accordingly.” 

The Yorkshire-born Barry always intend- 
ed to become a tilm composer. “I had 
studied classical music, composition, or- 
chestration," he says, "but whenI got out of 
the Army, to establish myself in this 
business, | knew I would have to take the 
commercial route.” 

He began doing arrangements for British 
big bands, and then formed his own musical 
group, the John Barry Seven. "As soon as] 
had established myself after scoring my first 
couple of movies, via the group, I left to 
compose full-time. They continued on 
without me," he says. 

Barry, meanwhile, continued composing 
and conducting the music—also serving as 
Musical Director of EMI for two years—for 
such films as Zulu, The Ipcress File, King 
Rat, The Wrong Box, The Quiller 
Memorandum and Midnight Cowboy. He 
has collected three Academy Awards: The 
Lion in Winter (Best Score) and Born Free 
(Best Score and Best Song, the title tune 
whose yearly royalty income is, Barry 
laughs, "much better than life insurance"). 

His music has added luster to more than 
80 films, ranging from Westerns to historical 
dramas, from love stories to science-fiction 
epics. Among them are: The Day of the 
Locust, King Kong (1976), Walkabout, The 
Deep, The Black Hole, Body Heat, Until 
September, The Cotton Club and Mike’s 
Murder. But, strangely, it is Somewhere in 
Time, a romantic fantasy, that has produc- 
ed the most response. "I must say out of any 
movie I have ever done, I have never got- 
ten so much mail,” the composer reveals. 
“There are two or three letters a week to this 
day, all I suppose, from people in love.” 

It's that way in which his music touches 
people, striking the responsive chords, 
uniting on-screen image, tuneful melody 
and some special memory in the listener's 
mind. And for John Barry, the man whose 
music has enlivened the exploits of “Mr. 
Kiss-Kiss, Bang-Bang,” it's a very satisfying 
accomplishment. He's scoring motion 
pictures—and it's just what he always 
wanted to do. 











uper group Duran Duran, now en- 

listed in James Bond's musical ser- 

vice, had its humble beginnings in 
1978 when then-teenagers John Taylor and 
Nick Bates decided to form a rock & roll 
band. Learning to play the guitar and syth 
box, respectively, the boys stormed forward 
with big dreams of stardom. Little did they 
know that the nucleus they had formed 
would soon generate into the most popular 
and sought-after rock band in the world. 

Despite their rapid-fire success over the 
last few years, Duran Duran were not 
without their early difficulties. Incor- 
porating musicians trom the local pool to fill 
the band's gaps, the original inception of 
the still-to-be named Duran Duran played 
the local venues in and around their 
hometown of Birmingham, England, in- 
cluding the very hip Barbarella Club. But 
personnel problerns arose within. Mostly for 
artistic reasons, musicians passed through 
the D2 contingent like water, often leaving 
John and Nick as an ambitious duo once 
again. "These were the hellish years," Bates 
remembers, "with dozens of musicians pass- 
ing through." 

Tired of the basic rhythm machine and 
determined to organize a stable and stylish 
line-up, the two musicians began to audi- 
tion drummers. Enter Roger Taylor (no rela- 
tion), fresh from a band called Scent 





Agent 007 (Roger Moore) is off on the chase again, pursuing an asscesin through — an 
composer John Barry (inset, top) is the man whose music accompanies the espionage action. 
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Organs. Inspired by Roger's drumming and 
influenced by American rhythm & blues, 
John abandoned his quitar and began con- 
centrating on making bass lines. The need 
for a new quitarist resulted in an ad in the 
British music weekly Melody Maker for a 
"live wire guitarist." Enter Andy Taylor (no 
relation), down from Newcastle. 

However, it was the arrival of Simon Le 
Bon to fill the lead vocalist spot that signified 
the birth of a true super-group. As John 
Taylor recalls of their first meeting: “No, | 
thought, he can't really be called Le Bon!" 

Le Bon possessed the impeccable front 
man qualities to carry this now image- 
conscious band to the top. "I think the image 
was very important to us," Nick remembers. 
"Let'sface it, everybody who has been mas- 
sive in the last 20 years had a bloody strong 
image." 

Nick Bates changed his name to Rhodes 
("For aesthetic reasons," he notes) and the 
group took the name of a villainous 
character from the 1968 SF film Barbarella, 
Durand Durand. Shortly, Duran Duran, 
minus the "d", was on its way. 

It didn’t take long for D2 to score in 
England and score big. Their first single, 
“Planet Earth,” landed a top spot on the 
British and Australian charts. But that was 
only the beginning of their assault on 
Europe. Cracking the States wasn't as easy. 





BARR'Y PHOTO: PAUL SCHUMACH 


With the help of some slick and exotic 
videos and the new popularity of MTV, 
Duran Duran were soon dancing their way 
into the hearts of American youth. 

"It it wasn't for MTV," comments Simon 
Le Bon, "we would still be the same un- 
known group from England with the funny 
name." 

John Taylor shares a similar thought: 
"When we first did a video, it was just 
another promotional tool, but suddenly, we 
had a hit in Australia and then the same 
thing happened in the States." 

To date, Duran Duran have released four 
LPs: Duran Duran, Hio, Seven and the 
Ragged Tiger and Arena, from which their 
most recent single "The Wild Boys" was 
culled. The group participated in the Band 
Aid single “Do They Know It’s Christmas,” 
alongside many other British rockers, to aid 
Ethiopian famine relief. 

This year sees Duran Duran entering into 
a very special endeavor: composing the 
lyrics for the title tune (which they perform) 
for A View toa Kill, as well as teaming with 
the British superspy in two video versions of 
the song. For bassist John Taylor, this is a 
dream come true. “I dig James Bond,” ad- 
mits the handsome musician who owns an 
Aston-Martin not unlike the one 007 drove 
in Goldfinger, “to the point of obsession.” 

007 к 
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DECLASSIFIED 
Missions File 
James Bond's Assignments 
(1973-1983) 
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Bond (Roger Moore), captive of Dr. Kananga (Yaphet Kotto, center) and Tee Hee (Julius 
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H. Harris), meets Solitaire (Jane Seymour). They're about to Live and Let Die. 


MISSION: Code-Named Live and Let Die 
YEAR: 1973 

OBJECTIVE: To destroy the plans of Dr. 
Kananga (Yaphet Kotto), the San Monique 
politico a.k.a. American gangster Mr. Big. 
Kananga intendsto distribute home-grown 
heroin in the United States through his Filet 
of Soul eateries. 

ALLIES: Kananga's virginal mistress/for- 
tune teller Solitaire (Jane Seymour). CIA 
agent Rosie Carver (Gloria Hendry) actual- 
ly atraitor killed inaction. Quarrel Jr. (Roy 
Stewart). CLA operative Felix Leiter (David 
Hedison). 

OPPONENTS: Kananga 
employees. Tee Hee (Julius H. Harris), 
killer armed with a metallic claw. Whisper 
(Earl Jolly Brown), whispy-voiced villain. 
Mysterious Baron Samedi (Geoffrey Hold- 
er), the king of the dead in voodoo legend. 
Sheriff J. W. Pepper (Clifton James), chol- 
eric lawman. 

COMMENTS: 007 smashed Kananga's 
operation, blew up its head (noted for hav- 
ing an inflated opinion of himself), declaw- 
ed Tee Hee. Memorable, according to 007's 
reports, for bayou pursuit in motorboat, 
New Orleans style funerals and crocodile 


and his | 


MISSION: Code-Named The Man with the 
Golden Gun 

YEAR: 1974 

OBJECTIVE: To defeat master assassin 
Scaramanga (Christopher Lee) who plots 
Bond's death. Also involved: Communist 
China and the deadly Solex, a solar energy 
weapon. 

ALLIES: Hong Kong-based British Secret 
Service employee Mary Goodknight (Britt 
Ekland). Oriental agent Hip (Soon Teck- 
Oh). Andrea Anders (Maud Adams), 





Bond (Moore) duels Scaramanga 
(Christopher Lee), The Man with the 


walk—across reptilian backs—to safety. Golden Gun. 
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Scaramanga’s mistress who engineered 
Bond's involvement (later killed by 
Scaramanga). Sheriff J. W. Pepper (Clifton 
James), still choleric lawman. 
OPPONENTS: Scaramanga. His dimin- 
utive majordomo Nick Nack (Herve Ville- 
chaize). Chinese gangster Hai Fat (Richard 
Loo). 

COMMENTS: 007 triumphed over 
Scaramanga in death duel good to the last 
shot. Solex destroyed before falling into 
enemy hands. Memorable, according to 
007's reports, for Scaramanga's lethal work 
(charging $1 million per shot) and Bond's 
driving derring-do in executing an 
automotive "spiral jump" over a riverway. 





Bond and his Russian ally, Major Anya 
Amasova (Barbara Bach), The Spy Who 
Loved Me. 


MISSION: Code-Named The Spy who Lov- 
ed Me 

YEAR: 1977 

OBJECTIVE: To investigate and terminate 
the evil plans of megalomaniacal 
millionaire Karl Stromberg (Curt Jurgens). 
Stromberg schemes to hijack nuclear sub- 
marines with his monstrous supership, fo- 
ment a world war by pitting the super- 
powers against each other and establish his 
own undersea empire. 

ALLIES: Major Anya Amasova (Barbara 
Bach) of the Russian Secret Service. 
OPPONENTS: Stromberg and his 
employees. The steel-tocthed assassin 
nicknamed Jaws (Richard Kiel). Chopper 
chaffeur Naomi (Caroline Munro). 
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Bond (Moore) tempts Kristatos (Julian Glover, right) with the ATAC as Melina Havelock 


(Carol Bouquet) observes For Your Eyes Only. 


COMMENTS: 007, in connection with the 
KGB and the military forces freed from 
three hijacked submarines, destroyed 
Stromberg and his underwater HO, Atlan- 
tis. Memorable, according to 007's reports, 
for super-human villainous efforts of Jaws, 
the field testing and ocean use of the Lotus 
submarine car and Bond's ski 
leap/parachute jump off the Asgard Peak. 





Bond (Moore) and his American ally, 
NASA's Holly Goodhead (Lois Chiles). 
Together, they examine Moonraker. 


MISSION: Code-Named Moonraker 
YEAR: 1979 

OBJECTIVE: To prevent the mass murder 
(via orchid poisoning) of mankind by 
genocidal genius Hugo Drax (Michael 
Lonsdale). Drax, inventor of the Moonraker 
space shuttles, plans Earth's later repopula- 
tion by a “perfect” master race of men and 
women to remain and breed at his orbiting 
space station while humanity dies. 
ALLIES: Holly Goodhead (Lois Chiles), 
NASA scientist and CIA agent. Jaws 
(Richard Kiel), reformed assassin. 
OPPONENTS: Drax. And his employees. 
COMMENTS: 007, assisted by NASA 
astronaut troopers, stormed the space sta- 
tion, darting Drax (sucked into the void), 
and exploding his plans, killer orchids and 
satellite HO. Memorable, according to 
007's reports, tor the reformation of Jaws, 


the star war engagement/battlesbeyondthe | 


stars and British-American experimentation 
in weightless coupling maneuvers. 


MISSION: Code-Named For Your Eyes 
Only 

YEAR: 1981 

OBJECTIVE: To recover the lost ATAC 
computer system, a device which can over- 
ride manual controls on Polaris submarines 
and/or prevent its falling into enemy hands. 
ALLIES: Melina Havelock (Carole Bou- 
quet), out to avenge the murder of her 
secret service parents. Columbo (Topol), 
mysterious smuggler. Countess Lisl 
(Cassandra Harris), Columbo's ill-fated 
lovely friend. 

OPPONENTS: Kristatos (Julian Glover), 
wealthy crook, Columbo's rival. Emile Loc- 
que (Michael Gothard), assassin. Gonzales 
(Stephen Kalipha), Cuban hit man. Eric 
Kriegler (John Wyman), Russian agent, 
General Gogol (Walter Gotell), head of 
the KGB. 


COMMENTS: 007, aided by Columbo, was 
instrumental in recovery of the ATAC 
system, though it was later destroyed in "the 
interests of defenfe. Memorable, accord- 
ing to 007's reports, for a mountain- 
climbing expedition and the apparent final 
demise of 007's wheelchair-bound arch- 
enemy, the man who murdered Tracy 
Vicenzo Bond, down an industrial 
smokestack and into the furnace. 


MISSION: Code-Named Octopussy 
YEAR: 1983 
OBJECTIVE: To prevent a world war, 
planned for ignition by a nuclear detonation 
on a NATO base (to be followed by a Rus- 
sian "defensive" nuclear strike). To in- 
vestigate and avenge the death of British 
Secret Service Agent 009. And to return the 
stolen Russian Crown Jewels to the Kremlin. 
ALLIES: Octopussy (Maud Adams). Magda 
(Kristina Wayborn). Octopussy's Girls. 
General Gogol (Walter Gotell). Vijay 
(Vijay Amritraj), British Secret Service 
Indian contact, killed in action. 
OPPONENTS: Kamal Khan (Louis Jour- 
dan), master criminal. Gobinda (Kabir 
Bedi), Khan's turbaned killer henchman. 
General Orlov (Steven Berkoff), war- 
mongering Russian soldier. 
COMMENTS: 007 disarmed the nuclear 
bomb, avenged 009’s death, recovered the 
stolen Russian jewelry and eliminated the 
menace of Kamal Khan. Memorable, ac- 
cording to 007's reports, for Bond's clown- 
ing around in bozo makeup, field use of the 
tiny Ácrojet, Q's active participation in the 
assault on Khan's base and Bond's aerial 
hand-to-hand combat, atop a flying plane, 
with Gobinda. 

0077 


Bond (Moore) meets a woman (Maud Adams) who can match him move for move in 
extra-legal expertise, the beautiful super-criminal Octopussy. 
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or 23 years, the man assigning James 


F Bond to each new movie mission has 
been producer Albert R. "Cubby" 


Broccoli. 

Literally a real-life M, it was Broccoli 
(with his then-partner Harry Saltzman) who 
first brought Agent 007 to the screen in 
1962. Throughout the late '50s, Broccoli had 
read and admired the superspy's exploits in 
the novels and short stories of Ian Fleming. 
With the film rights to the Bond material 
from Fleming, Broccoli formed Eon Pro- 
ductions. Alter a 45-minute meeting, 
United Artists signed aboard to distribute 
an 007 adventure. And then James Bond 
strode out onto the silver screen to battle 
Dr. No. 

The result was a filmmaking phenome- 
non: the largest money-making series in the 
history of motion pictures, seen by more 
than one billion moviegoers and emulated 
by numerous moviemakers (first during the 
'60s spy craze and later as the cinematic 


Series producer Albert R. Broccoli. He has placed 007 in peril for more than two decades. 
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standard by which subsequent series—Sfar 
Wars, Superman and Indiana Jones—have 
been judged). 

Broccoli began dreaming of Hollywood 
as a young farm boy in Long Island, study- 
ing agriculture and vegetable growing— 
an honored tradition in the family which 
created (and gave its name to) the vegetable 
broccoli. Eventually, he traveled to 
Hollywood, landing a job at 20th Century 
Fox, working his way up the filmmaking 
ladder, toiling as publicist and later, assis- 
tant director. 

World War Il intervened and Broccoli 
returned from service to become an agent. 
But the allure of making movies was far 
stronger than that of making deals and in 
1952, now relocated in Great Britain, he 
began producing a well-received series of 
action-adventures, commencing with The 
Hed Beret (a.k.a. Paratrooper ) and Hell 
Below Zero (scripted by Richard Maibaum). 
A number of other films followed—B/ack 


Law 


Missions Director, 
Albert R. Broccoli, 
Series Producer 


Night, Prize of Gold, Cockleshell Heroes, 
Safari, Zarak, Interpol, Fire Down Below 
and The Trials of Oscar Wilde. Then came 
Bond. 

Broccoli's tenure of service to the British 
Secret Service has been a long one— 
encompassing 14 films in 23 years (as well 
as the beloved movie version of Ian Flem- 
ing's children's book, Chitty Chitty Bang 
Bang). During those years, he has built (and 
then rebuilt after its destruction by fire) the 
world's largest soundstage, the Albert В, 
Broccoli 007 Stage (located at Pinewood 
Studios). And in 1982, he was honored with 
the highest prize Hollywood can bestow on 
a producer, the Irving G. Thalberg Award, 
a special Oscar saluting his charity service 
and body of work. It was a fitting tribute to 
Albert R. Broccoli, who like a real-life M, 
continues to send James Bond, Agent 007 
into reel-life action, entertaining millions 
with the exploits of the world's favorite 
superspy. 0077 
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Mission [тинин 
The Cast & Crew of A View to a Kill 


The Cast 
BL EMPIRE ERR .HOGER MOORE 
Max Zorin...... are eot Pd CHRISTOPHER WALKEN 
©йасеу ӨшНоп..................... TANYA ROBERTS 
о, wis ese win eps "EXC ee GRACE JONES 
pos NN Уы E PATRICK MACNEE 
M IU Lo PEERS OCC RS CERNI Pres eer P= PATRICK BAUCHAU 
deri qe. MUR еерее ger aon er eae Te .DAVID YIP 
Pola Ivanova... eae ra renna FIONA FULLERTON 
с ЕО ИРУ MANNING REDWOOD 
Li Lr ik ate eRe Rn eee oa a eee ee .ALISON DOODY 
Ог. Сап Моппег................. WILLOUGHBY GRAY 
о ат DESMOND LLEWELYN 
ld NEM к Ни! o MET M CR. ROBERT BROWN 
Miss Moneypenny....................LOIS MAXWELL 
General Gogol................... ..WALTER GOTELL 
Minister of Defense................. GEOFFREY KEEN 
ралы” ы CARER ET eee Rey ears see JEAN ROUGERIE 
Howe...... ia t LE Dd MM sc DANIEL BENZALI 
Klotkoff. ........ ТТЕ . . BOGDAN KOMINOWSKI 
э ж. esa РЕ .PAPILLON SOO SOO 
Kimberley Jones....... RT PRU. .MARY STAVIN 
Compere/Butterfly Pe eee DOMINIQUE RISBOURG 
Whistling Girl.............. EY CAROLE ASHBY 
Taiwanese TYCOON................... ANTHONY CHIN 
Рагіз Тахі Пгіуег.................... LUCIEN JEROME 
Paris Police Sergeant.......... Sa ALBERT SIMONO 
U.S. Ро!се Сар!аїп...................... JOE FLOOD 
Тһе Аисїюпеег..................... .GERARD BUHR 
а PESE OR MIS RIPE TUUS dp TE DOLPH LUNGREN 
Міпе Рогетап............. «oe etus TONY SIBBALD 
O’Rourke......... е А р ЬЕ BILL ACKRIDGE 
Eoo ССТ te DT NY RON TARR 
еттер ӨР 702 EE TAYLOR McAULEY 
не „... ас”. 2 1. ЖИ 1, ТК .PETER ENSOR 
Helicopter PROS arte ae Pree SEVA NOVGORODTSEV 
The Stunt Team 
Supervisors: JIM ARNETT, BOB SIMMONS, 
CLAUDE CARLIEZ 
JASON WHITE MIKE RUNYARD TRACEY EDDON 
BILLWESTON ELAINE FORD DOUG ROBINSON 
РАТ ВАМТА 
The Driving Team 
MICHEL JULIENNE DOMINIQUE JULIENNE 
CHRISTIAN BONNICHON JEAN-CLAUDE LAGNIEZ 


JEAN-CLAUDE BONNICHON JEAN-CLAUDE HOUBART 
ROBERT BLASCO 


The Aerial Team 


c Et ОҒ RES B.J. WORTH 
S SD айз,” ШШ ERR CET NICHOLAS T. BENNETT 





THESE CREDITS ARE COMPLETE AS OF MARCH 15, 1985 


Helicopters. ....... HELICOPTER HIRE, AEROSPATIALE, 
j HELISWISS, HELIFRANCE, CASTLE AIR 
ioco COME NR AERE з MARC WOLFF, RICK HOLLEY, 
CHUCK TAMBURRO, ROBERT LIECHTI, 
GERRY GRAYSON 
Camera......... -. .DAVID BUTLER, PETER ALLWORK, 
DOUGLAS MILSOME 
The Horse Team 
OLIVER VICTOR-THOMAS CHRISTIAN de LAGARDE 
MARCEL RIOU FRANCOIS NADAL 
MARIO LURASCHI BRIAN BOWES 
ANTHONY FAIRBAIRN 
The Snow Team 
PETER ROHE JOHN EAVES THOMAS SIMS 
STEVEN LINK JOE BROWN ANDREA FLORINETH 
The Girls 
SIAN ADEY-JONES SAMINA AFZAL 
CELINE CAWLEY NIKE CLARK 
HELEN CLITHEROW MAGGIE DEFREITAS 
GLORIA DOUSE CAROLINE HALLETT 
DEBORAH HANNA JOSANNE HAYDON-PEARCE 
ANN JACKSON TERRI JOHNS 
KAREN LOUGHLIN ANGELA LYN 
PATRICIA MARTINEZ KIM ASHFIELD NORTON 
ELKE RITSCHEL LOU-ANNE RONCHI 
HELEN SMITH JANE SPENCER 
PAULA THOMAS MAYAKO TORIGAI 
TONI WHITE 
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Co-stars Tanya Roberts and Hoger Moore. 
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For 23 years, James Bond has been igniting theater screens 
(and San Francisco City Hall—on fire for A View to a Kill ). 


The Filmmakers 

Producers................-ALBERT R. BROCCOLI and 

MICHAEL G. WILSON 
aD i MIRA CR Ao DeL S ATE aa E c NN JOHN GLEN 
screenplay УЛ КС ООС RICHARD MAIBAUM and 

MICHAEL G. WILSON 
Associate Producer................ . THOMAS PEVSNER 
OEE OES ТЕМ nee eee ee .JOHN BARRY 
Пысы Т ae АТАҒЫ АРЫС DURAN DURAN 
Production Designer................. PETER LAMONT 
Main Title Designer................. MAURICE BINDER 
Director of Photography.................. ALAN HUME 


.ARTHUR WOOSTER 
. WILLY BOGNER 


2nd Unit Director & Photographer... 
Ski Sequence Director & Photographer. . 


Costume Designer................. EMMA PORTEOUS 
SOUS D gw SECRETO DOS DEBBIE McWILLIAMS 
ЕЧйог....... Vip E s UE REN Sx NAE PETER DAVIES 
$оипа Е@Фйог............ UE MN E COLIN MILLER 
Special Effects Supervisor. Жүлек .JOHN RICHARDSON 
Production Supervisor............... ANTHONY WAYE 
Ргодиспоп Мападегв................. PHILIP KOHLER, 


SERGE TOUBOUL, NED KOPP & COMPANY, 


LEONHARD GMUR, JON THOR HANNESSON 


Ww Es a a ee MS IRIS ROSE 
Production Accountant............. DOUGLAS NOAKES 
Pai в сол ЖЕТЕ ETT E ETC er ea GERRY GAVIGAN 
Camera Operator.................... MICHAEL FRIFT 
reducti MESE CE TCR ERE ERE DEREK BALL 
e LL nn Aa ar ALI EE JUNE RANDALL 
е Т ЧИ ЈОНМ ТҮТНЕ 
Action Sequences Arranger............ MARTIN GRACE 
Driving Stunts Arranger............,.. REMY JULIENNE 
Кен ын НАН НЕЕ CIE JOHN FENNER 
с осот То ee NNI ER ER CRISPIAN SALLIS 
Construction Manager............. MICHAEL REDDING 
Makeup Supervisor.................. GEORGE FROST 
Hairdressing Supervisor................. RAMON GOW 
Production Controller......... REGINALD A. BARKSHIRE 
Director of Marketing................ CHARLES JUROE 
Location Managers.................. NICK DAUBENY, 
AGUST BALDURSSON, 

STEFAN ZURCHER, 


JEAN-MARC DESCHAMPS, 
STEPHAN BENSEMAN, RORY ENKE 
And Unit Assistant Director. ........... PETER BENNETT 
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2nd Unit Continuity... .PENNY DANIELS, DAPHNE CARR 
Additional Assistant Directors.......... EDI.HUBSCHMID, 
LAURENT BREGEAT, 

SERGE MENARD, TERRY MADDEN, 

ANDREW WARREN, 

SIMON HAVELAND, NICK HECKSTALL-SMITH, 

BARBARA BROCCOLI 

Location Accountants............... HAZEL CROMBIE, 
MAURICETTE BOISARD, 

JANE MEAGHER, 

CHRISTL KIRCHNER 

Production Co-Ordinators............ MAY CAPSASKIS, 
NATHALIE FARJON, NORMA GARMENT, 

SALLY HAYMAN, MAUREEN MURPHY 


Production Secretaries.............. JOANNA BROWN, 

JANINE KING, DORIS SPRIGGS 
We: a „зай ЛЫС JANE JENKINS 
Совіште бирегуібог.................. TINY NICHOLLS 
Additional Wardrobe for Grace Jones....AZZEDINE ALAIA 
Costumes made by.......... C. &. @. COSTUMERS (Т. 
Additional Art Directors............. MICHAEL LAMONT, 


KEN COURT, ALAN TOMKINS, 
SERGE DOUY, ARMIN GANZ, 


KATHARINA BRUNNER 

Assistant Art Directors.............. JAMES MORAHAN, 
TED AMBROSE, MICHAEL BOONE 

Assistant Set Decorator................. JILLE BROWN 
Sketch Artists. .... ROGER DEER, MACIEK PIOTROWSKI 
o mie qi si. i. epu NC mre Ny RON QUELCH 
Scenic Artists. . . . ERNEST SMITH, JACQUELINE STEARS 
Computer Effects.............. IRA CURTIS COLEMAN 
20072) 6175.42 02 Р KEN NIGHTINGALL 
Makeup........... ERIC ALLWRIGHT, BUNTY PHILLIPS 
Hairdressers. ..... VERA MITCHELL, JOAN CARPENTER 
Special Effects. ....... JOHN MORRIS, JOSS WILLIAMS, 


KEN MORRIS, ANDRE TRIELLI, 
LARRY CAVANAUGH, WILLY NEUNER 


шыт эс. бнк ЖИР ЛЕ, GEOFF FREEMAN 
Assistant Publicist........... JENNIFER COLLEN-SMITH 
cr DM AME eT KEITH HAMSHERE, GEORGE WHITEAR 
прата оо с: ООО ИН A JOHN CHISHOLM 
Model Рһоїодгарһу..................... LESLIE DEAR 
2nd Unit Camera Operators......... MALCOLM VINSON, 
ROBERT HILLMANN 

ЕТ apes lE SIMON HUME, MICHAEL EVANS 
Front Projection. . .. CHARLES STAFFELL, ROY MOORES 
Camera Grips. ..... COLIN MANNING, KEN ATHERFOLD 
ZONE SOS CN Me A АНЫ ІР T S.N.T.E. 
Zorin's Stable............ MUSEE VIVANT DU CHEVAL, 
CHANTILLY 

Whitewood House....... DUNSMUIR HOUSE, OAKLAND 
U La e Le TT RENE VEYRAT 
Seine Speedboat................. CHANTIERS ROCCA 
E Te hero i, wel аак, LEE LIFTING SERVICES 
Ultraviolet Lighting............... OE. THORN EMI 
Cameras and Binoculars............ NIKON UK LIMITED 
Special Properties.............. THE SHARPER IMAGE 
Iceland Advisers........... ICELAND BREAKTHROUGH, 
TONY ESCRITT 

Travel and Transport.......... RENOWN FREIGHT LTD: 
THE TRAVEL COMPANY, 

D & D INTERNATIONAL 

LOCATIONS LTD. 

Sound Effects... 2. s JEAN-PIERRE LELONG 
seis c Muir с ЕТЕ за MA RE JOHN S. SMITH, 
HENRY RICHARDSON 

CCCI LL =e |e Е ru JOHN NUTH 
ааа ьо с МОЙКА JACK KNIGHT, 
STANLEY FIFERMAN 

U U ИТЕН TT DICK LEWZEY 
Re-recording Mixers............ GRAHAM HARTSTONE, 
JOHN HAYWARD 
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